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I 
INVITATIONS TO THE CONFERENCE 


To the Principal Allied and Associated Powers 


The following invitation was sent to Great Britain, Japan, 
France and Italy: 
August II, 1921 


The President is deeply gratified at the cordial response to 
his suggestion that there should be a Conference on the subject 
of Limitation of Armament, in connection with which Pacific 
and Far Eastern questions also should be discussed. 

Productive labor is staggering under an economic burden 
too heavy to be borne unless the present vast public expendi- 
tures are greatly reduced. It is idle to look for stability, or the 
assurance of social justice, or the security of peace, while 
wasteful and unproductive outlays deprive effort of its just 
reward and defeat the reasonable expectation of progress. 
The enormous disbursements in the rivalries of armaments 
manifestly constitute the greater part of the encumbrance 
upon enterprise and national prosperity; and avoidable or 
extravagant expense of this nature is not only without eco- 
nomic justification but is a constant menace to the peace of 
the world rather than an assurance of its preservation. Yet 
there would seem to be no ground to expect the halting of 
these increasing outlays unless the Powers most largely con- 
cerned find a satisfactory basis for an agreement to effect 
their limitation. The time is believed to be opportune for 
these Powers to approach this subject directly and in con- 
ference; and while, in the discussion of limitation of arma- 
ment, the question of naval armament may naturally have 
first place, it has been thought best not to exclude questions 
pertaining to other armament to the end that all practicable 
measures of relief may have appropriate consideration. It 
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may also be found advisable to formulate proposals by which 
in the interest of humanity the use of new agencies of warfare 
may be suitably controlled. 

It is, however, quite clear that there can be no final assur- 
ance of the peace of the world in the absence of the desire for 
peace, and the prospect of reduced armaments is not a hope- 
ful one unless this desire finds expression in a practical effort 
to remove causes of misunderstanding and to seek ground for 
agreements as to principles and their application. It is the 
earnest wish of this Government that through an interchange 
of views with the facilities afforded by a conference, it may 
be possible to find a solution of Pacific and Far Eastern 
problems, of unquestioned importance at this time, that is, 
such common umderstandings with respect to matters which 
have been and are of international concern as may serve to 
promote enduring friendship among our peoples. 

It is not the purpose of this Government to attempt to de- 
fine the scope of the discussion in relation to the Pacific and 
Far East, but rather to leave this to be the subject of sugges- 
tions to be exchanged before the meeting of the Conference, 
in the expectation that the spirit of friendship and a cordial 
appreciation of the importance of the elimination of sources 
of controversy, will govern the final decision. 

Accordingly, in pursuance of the proposal which has been 
made, and in the light of the gracious indication of its accep- 
tance, the President invites the Government of * * * * * 
to participate in a conference on the subject of limitation of 
armament, in connection with which Pacific and Far Eastern 
questions will also be discussed, to be held in Washington on 
the 11th day of November, 1921. 


To the Republic of China 
August II, 1921 


The President is deeply gratified at the cordial response 
to his suggestion that there should be a Conference on the 
subject of Limitation of Armament, in connection with which 
Pacific and Far Eastern questions should also be discussed. 


[6] 
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It is quite clear that there can be no final assurance of the 
peace of the world in the absence of the desire for peace, and 
the prospect of reduced armaments is not a hopeful one unless 
this desire finds expression in a practical effort to remove 
causes of misunderstanding and to seek ground for agree- 
ment as to principles and their application. It is the earnest 
wish of this Government that through an interchange, of 
views with the facilities afforded by a conference, it may be 
possible to find a solution of Pacific and Far Eastern prob- 
lems, of unquestioned importance at this time, that is, such 
common understandings with respect to matters which have 
been and are of international concern as may serve to pro- 
mote enduring friendship among our peoples. 

It is not the purpose of this Government to attempt to 
define the scope of the discussion in relation to the Pacific and 
Far East, but rather to leave this to be the subject of sugges- 
tions to be exchanged before the meeting of the Conference 
in the expectation that the spirit of friendship and a cordial 
appreciation of the importance of the elimination of sources 
of controversy, will govern the final decision. 

Accordingly, in pursuance of the proposal which has been 
made, and in the light of the gracious indication of its accep- 
tance, the President invites the Government of the Republic 
of China to participate in the discussion of Pacific and Far 
Eastern questions, in connection with the Conference on the 
subject of Limitation of Armament, to be held in Washington, 
on the 11th day of November, 1921. 


To Belgium, The Netherlands and Portugal 
October 4, 1921 


The invitation of the President of the United States to the 
Governments of France, Great Britain, Italy and Japan to 
send representatives to a Conference to be held in the City of 
Washington on November 11, 1921, on the subject of Limita- 
tion of Armaments, in connection with which Pacific and Far 
Eastern questions will also be discussed, has been graciously 
accepted. The Government of China has also been pleased 
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to accept the President’s invitation to participate in the 
discussion of Pacific and Far Eastern questions. 

It is the earnest wish of this Government that with the 
facilities afforded by a Conference it may be possible to find a 
solution of Pacific and Far Eastern problems, by a practical 
effort to reach such common understandings with respect to 
matters which have been and are of international concern as 
may serve to promote enduring friendship. 

In view of the interest of Belgium in the Far East, the 
Pfesident desires to invite your Excellency’s Government to 
participate in the discussion of Pacific and Far Eastern ques- 
tions at the Conference, and I have the honor to enclose 
herewith the tentative suggestions as to the agenda of the 
Conference, relating to Pacific and Far Eastern questions, 
proposed by the Government of the United States. 


[8] 
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IT 


ACCEPTANCES 
FRANCE 


Secretary of State, August 15, 1921 

Washington, D. C. 

Premier Briand authorizes me to express through you to 
the President his appreciation of the invitation to the Wash- 
ington Conference on November eleventh and to say to the 
President that he shall have great pleasure in attending the 
conference in person as the head of the French delegation. 

HERRICK 
CHINA 
August 18, 1921 

On the 13th instant a note was received from the American 
Chargé d’Affaires at Peking transmitting the invitation of 
the President of the United States to the Government of the 
Republic of China to participate in a conference to be held in 
Washington on the 11th day of November, 1921. 

A conference for the purpose stated meets with the hearty 
concurrence of the Government of the Republic of China. 
Since the conclusion of the War in Europe the fear is general 
that there may again be a recurrence of the horrors of war. 
Furthermore, the center of gravity in matters international 
has recently shifted to the Pacific and the Far East. China 
occupies an important place not only on account of the extent 
of its territory and the density of its population but also on 
account of its geographical position. The Pacific and Far 
Eastern questions as viewed by the Chinese people are ques- 
tions affecting the peace of the world of the present day. 

This Conference at Washington, called by the President 
of the United States for the promotion of peace, cannot but 
contribute in a large measure to the accomplishment of 
results that will enable the people of the world to enjoy 
prosperity and happiness and obtain permanent release from 
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the calamities of war. It is with special satisfaction that the 
Government of the Republic of China makes known its 
desire to cooperate on a footing of equality with other govern- 
ments in this beneficent movement. 

The American Government by declaring that it is not its 
purpose to attempt to define the scope of the discussion in 
relation to the Pacific and Far East gives evidence of its 
readiness to be fair to all without any preconceived bias, 
The Government of the Republic of China desires to take 
the same position, and will participate in the Conference in 
the spirit of friendship and with a cordial appreciation of the 
importance of the elimination of the sources of controversy 
as stated in the American Chargé’s note and observe perfect 
frankness and cordiality in the exchange of views and in 
arriving at decisions to the end that the purpose of the 
President of the United States to promote universal peace 
may be fulfilled. 

GREAT BRITAIN 
August 22, 1921 

I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of the invita- 
tion proffered to His Majesty’s Government by the Govern- 
ment of the United States to participate in a conference at 
Washington beginning on the eleventh of November next for 
the discussion of the Limitation of Armaments and in connec- 
tion therewith of the international problems presented by 
the Pacific and the Far East. 

It is with sincere gratification that I have the honor on 
behalf of His Majesty’s Government to. request Your Excel- 
lency to convey to the United States Government our ready 
acceptance of their invitation to take part in this auspicious 
meeting with objects of which His Majesty’s Government and 
the British nation are in wholehearted sympathy. It is the 
earnest and confident hope of his Majesty’s Government that 
this conference approached, as it will be, by all concerned in 
a spirit of courage, friendliness and mutual understanding, 
may achieve far-reaching results that will be conducive to the 
prosperity and peace of the world. 

[10] 
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JAPAN 
August 24, 1921 

I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your note of 
the 13th of this month in which you intimate the gratification 
of the President of the United States at the cordial response 
which has been accorded to his suggestion of a conference on 
the subject of Limitation of Armament and cognate topics and 
in which you communicate the President’s invitation to this 
Government to participate in such a conference to be held in 
Washington on the 11th of November next on the subject of 
Limitation of Armament in connection with which Pacific and 
Far Eastern questions will also be discussed. 

In communicating to you for transmission to the President 
the hearty and appreciative acceptance of this invitation by 
the Japanese Government, I would ask you to be good enough 
in the first place to say to Mr. Harding with what pleasure 
the Government see him take the initiative in this all impor- 
tant matter; his great office, the pacific traditions of your 
Republic, and his own high personal qualifications invest his 
act with a personal appropriateness, which must be universally 
felt and recognized. 

The peace and welfare of the world have long been a 
chronic object of solicitude to the Japanese Government and 
people. That attitude has not remained a platonic policy— 
it has been followed out in action. It results naturally from 
this pacific attitude towards world problems, that govern- 
ment and people alike should warmly welcome the idea of 
the limitation of armaments, and the removal of the deaden- 
ing burden on industry and cultural development which 
swollen and competitive armament create. 

This Government is also completely sympathetic to the 
valuable suggestion advanced in your note, that it may well 
be desirable that the use of novel agencies of warfare should 
be controlled. 

The discussion and removal of any causes of misunder- 
standing which may exist, and the arrival at an eventual 
agreement with regard to general principles and their appli- 
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cation which will ensure friendship and good mutual under- 
standing between the nations, are regarded as of great value 
and importance. My Government would emphasize the 
preéminently vital interest which Japan has in the preserva- 
tion of the peace of the Pacific and the Far East. She has 
devoted her utmost efforts towards securing its permanence 
and its maintenance might well be to her a matter of prime 
concern. She therefore, finds it accord entirely with her in- 
most desires, to reach in conference a measure of understand- 
ing which shall ensure peace being placed once for all upon 
permanent basis in these regions. It is earnestly hoped, 
therefore, in Japan, that the conference will secure really use- 
ful results and prove a practical success. 

The Japanese Government gladly concur in the proposal 
of the United States Government that the scope of the dis- 
cussion of Pacific and Far Eastern problems shall be made 
the subjects for a free exchange of views prior to the assembly 
of the conference. They hope that the agenda of the confer- 
ence will in this way be arranged in harmony with the sugges- 
tion made in the memorandum of the Japanese Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs of July 26, 1921, bearing on the same subject, 
in order that the labors of the conference may meet speedily 
with the fullest measure of successful achievement. 

The undersigned can not conclude without again expressing 
the thorough and hearty sympathy of his Government with 
the thesis, so clearly and justly stated in your note, of the 
crushing encumbrance and menace which modern armaments 
present to civilization. No efforts can be too unremitting to 
reduce that menace and encumbrance. In the full conscious- 
ness of this fact, the initiative of the President of the United 
States is warmly welcomed and deeply appreciated, and | 
would ask you so to assure the President. 


Acceptances of the formal invitation to participate in a 
Conference on the Limitation of Armament were received 
from Italy on September 1, Portugal on October 12, The 
Netherlands on October 17 and Belgium on October 19. 

[12] 
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Ill 


AGENDA FOR CONFERENCE ON LIMITATION 
OF ARMAMENT 


LIMITATION OF ARMAMENT 


One. Limitation of Naval Armament, under which shall 
be discussed 
(a) Basis of limitation 
(b) Extent 
(c) Fulfillment. 
Two. Rules for control of new agencies of warfare. 


Three. Limitation of land armament. 


PACIFIC AND FAR EASTERN QUESTIONS 


One. Questions relating to China. 
First: Principles to be applied. 
Second: Application. 
Subjects: 
(a) Territorial integrity 
(b) Administrative integrity 
(c) Open door—equality of commer- 
cial and industrial opportunity 
(d) Concessions, monopolies or pre- 
ferential economic privileges 
(e) Development of railways, in- 
cluding plans relating to Chin- 
ese Eastern Railway 
(f) Preferential railroad rates 
(g) Status of existing commitments 
Two. Siberia. 
(similar headings) 
[13] 
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Three. Mandated Islands. 
(Unless questions earlier settled) 
Electrical Communications in the Pacific. 


Under the heading of “Status of Existing Commitments” 
it is expected that opportunity will be afforded to consider 
and to reach an understanding with respect to unsettled 
questions involving the nature and scope of commitments 
under which claims of rights may hereafter be asserted. 
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IV 


ADDRESS OF THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES AT THE OPENING OF THE 
CONFERENCE 


NOVEMBER 12, 1921 


Washington, November 12 


Mr. SECRETARY AND MEMBERS OF THE CONFERENCE, 
LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: 


It is a great and happy privilege to bid the delegates to this 
Conference a cordial welcome to the Capital of the United 
States of America. It is not only a satisfaction to greet you 
because we were lately participants in a common cause, in 
which shared sacrifices and sorrows and triumphs brought our 
nations more closely together, but it is gratifying to address 
you as the spokesman for nations whose convictions and 
attending actions have so much to do with the weal or woe 
of all mankind. 

It is not possible to overappraise the importance of such a 
conference. It isno unseemly boast, no disparagement of other 
nations which, though not represented, are held in highest 
respect, to declare that the conclusions of this body will have 
a signal influence on all human progress—on the fortunes of 
the world. 

Here is a meeting, I can well believe, which is an earnest of 
the awakened conscience of twentieth century civilization. 
It is not a convention of remorse, nor a session of sorrow. It is 
not the conference of victors to define terms of settlement. Nor 
is it a council of nations seeking to remake humankind. It is 
rather a coming together from all parts of the earth, to apply 
the better attributes of mankind to minimize the faults in our 
international relationships. 
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Speaking as official sponsor for the invitation, I think I may 
say the call is not of the United States of America alone; it is 
rather the spoken word of a war-wearied world, struggling for 
restoration, hungering and thirsting for better relationship; 
of humanity crying for relief and craving assurances of lasting 
peace. 

It is easy to understand this world-wide aspiration. The 
glory of triumph, the rejoicing in achievement, the love of 
liberty, the devotion to country, the pangs of sorrow, the bur- 
dens of debt, the desolation of ruin—all these are appraised 
alike in all lands. Here in the United States we are but freshly 
turned from the burial of an unknown American soldier, when 
a nation sorrowed while paying him tribute. Whether it was 
spoken or not, a hundred millions of our people were sum- 
marizing the inexcusable cause, the incalculable cost, the 
unspeakable sacrifices, and the unutterable sorrows, and 
there was the ever-impelling question: How can humanity 
justify or God forgive? Human hate demands no such toll; 
ambition and greed must be denied it. If misunderstanding 
must take the blame, then let us banish it, and let under- 
standing rule and make good will regnant everywhere. All 
of us demand liberty and justice. There cannot be one with- 
out the other, and they must be held the unquestioned pos- 
session of all peoples. Inherent rights are of God, and the 
tragedies of the world originate in their attempted denial. The 
world today is infringing their enjoyment by arming to 
defend or deny, when simple sanity calls for their recognition 
through common understanding. 

Out of the cataclysm of the World War came new fellow- 
ships, new convictions, new aspirations. It is ours to make the 
most of them. A world staggering with debt needs its burden 
lifted. Humanity which has been shocked by wanton destruc- 
tion would minimize the agencies of that destruction. Con- 
templating the measureless cost of war and the continuing 
burden of armament, all thoughtful peoples wish for real lim- 
itation of armament and would like war outlawed. In soberest 
reflection the world’s hundreds of millions who pay in peace 

[16] 
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and die in war wish their statesmen to turn the expenditures 
for destruction into means of construction, aimed at a higher 
state for those who live and follow after. 

It is not alone that the world can not readjust itself and 
cast aside the excess burdens without relief from the leaders 
of men. War has grown progressively cruel and more destruc- 
tive from the first recorded conflict to this pregnant day, and 
the reverse order would more become our boasted civilization. 

Gentlemen of the Conference, the United States welcomes 
you with unselfish hands. We harbor no fears; we have n- 
sordid ends to serve; we suspect no enemy; we contemplate or 
apprehend no conquest. Content with what we have, we seek 
nothing which is another’s. We only wish to do with you that 
finer, nobler thing which no nation can do alone. 

We wish to sit with you at the table of international under- 
standing and good-will. In good conscience we are eager to 
meet you frankly, and invite and offer codperation. The 
world demands a sober contemplation of the existing order 
and the realization that there can be no cure without sacrifice, 
not by one of us, but by all of us. 

I do not mean surrendered rights, or narrowed freedom, or 
denied aspirations, or ignored national necessities. Our Re- 
public would no more ask for these than it would give. No 
pride need be humbled, no nationality submerged, but I would 
have a mergence of minds committing all of us to less prepar- 
ation for war and more enjoyment of fortunate peace. 

The higher hopes come of the spirit of our coming together. 
It is but just to recognize varying needs and peculiar positions. 
Nothing can be accomplished in disregard of national appre- 
hensions. Rather, we should act together to remove the causes 
of apprehensions. This is not to be done in intrigue. Greater 
assurance is found in the exchanges of simple honesty and 
directness among men resolved to accomplish as becomes lead- 
ers among nations, when civilization itself has come to its 
crucial test. 

It is not to be challenged that government fails when the 
excess ot its cost robs the people of the way to happiness and 
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the opportunity to achieve. If the finer sentiments were not 
urging, the cold, hard facts of excessive cost and the eloquence 
of economics would urge to reduce our armaments. If the 
concept of a better order does not appeal, then let us ponder 
the burden and the blight of continued competition. 

It is not to be denied that theworld has swung along through- 
out the ages without heeding this call from the kindlier hearts 
of men. But the same world never before was so tragically 
brought to realization of the utter futility of passion’s sway 
when reason and conscience and fellowship point a nobler way, 

I can speak officially only for our United States. Our hun- 
dred millions frankly want less of armament and none of war. 
Wholly free from guile, sure in our minds that we harbor no 
unworthy designs, we accredit the world with the same good 
intent. So I welcome you, not alone in good-will and high 
purpose, but with high faith. 

We are met for a service to mankind. In all simplicity, in 
all honesty and all honor, there may be written here the 
avowals of a world conscience refined by the consuming fires 
of war, and made more sensitive by the anxious aftermath. I 
hope for that understanding which will emphasize the guaran- 
tees of peace, and for commitments to less burdens and a 
better order which will tranquilize the world. In such an 
accomplishment there will be added glory to your flags and 
ours, and the rejoicing of mankind will make the transcending 
music of all succeeding time. 


[18] 
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V 


ADDRESS OF THE HON. CHARLES E. HUGHES 
TO THE CONFERENCE 


It is with a deep sense of privilege and responsibility that 
I accept the honor you have conferred.* 

Permit me to express the most cordial appreciation of the 
assurances of friendly codperation, which have been gener- 
ously expressed by the representatives of all the invited Gov- 
ernments. The earnest desire and purpose, manifested in 
every step in the approach to this meeting, that we should 
meet the reasonable expectation of a watching world by effec- 
tive action suited to the opportunity, is the best augury for 
the success of the conference. 

The President invited the Governments of the British Em- 
pire, France, Italy and Japan to participate in a conference 
on the subject of limitation of armament, in connection with 
which Pacific and Far Eastern questions also would be dis- 
cussed. It would have been most agreeable to the President 
to have invited all the powers to take part in this conference, 
but it was thought to be a time when other considerations 
should yield to the practical requirements of the existing ex- 
igency, and in this view the invitation was extended to the 
group known as the principal allied and associated powers, 
which, by reason of the conditions produced by the war, con- 
trol in the main the armament of the world. The opportunity 
to limit armament lies within their grasp. 

It was recognized, however, that the interests of other pow- 
ers in the Far East made it appropriate that they should be 
invited to participate in the discussion of Pacific and Far 
Eastern problems, and, with the approval of the five powers, 


*The permanent Chairmanship of the Conference. 
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an invitation to take part in the discussion of those questions 
has been extended to Belgium, China, The Netherlands and 
Portugal. 

The inclusion of the proposal for the discussion of Pacific 
and Far Eastern questions was not for the purpose of embar- 
rassing or delaying an agreement for limitation of armament, 
but rather to support that undertaking by availing ourselves 
of this meeting to endeavor to reach a common understanding 
as to the principles and policies to be followed in the Far 
East and thus greatly to diminish and, if possible, wholly to 
remove, discernible sources of controversy. It is believed 
that by interchanges of views at this opportune time the Gov- 
ernments represented here may find a basis of accord and thus 
give expression to their desire to assure enduring friendship. 

In the public discussions which have preceded the confer- 
ence, there have been apparently two competing views; one, 
that the consideration of armament should await the result 
of the discussion of Far Eastern questions and, another, that 
the latter discussion should be postponed until an agreement 
for limitation of armament has been reached. I am unable to 
find sufficient reason for adopting either of these extreme views. 
I think that it would be most unfortunate if we should disap- 
point the hopes which have attached to this meeting by a 
postponement of the consideration of the first subject. 

The world looks to this conference to relieve humanity of 
the crushing burden created by competition in armament, 
and it is the view of the American Government that we should 
meet that expectation without any unnecessary delay. It is 
therefore proposed that the conference should proceed at once 
to consider the question of the limitation of armament. 

This, however, does not mean that we must postpone the 
examination of the Far Eastern questions. These questions 
of vast importance press for solution. It is hoped that imme- 
diate provision may be made to deal with them adequately, 
and it is suggested that it may be found to be entirely practi- 
cable through the distribution of the work among designated 
committees to make progress to the ends sought to be achieved 
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without either subject being treated as a hindrance to the 
proper consideration and disposition of the other. 

The proposal to limit armament by agreement of the pow- 
ers is not a new one, and we are admonished by the futility 
of earlier effort. It may be well to recall the noble aspirations 
which were voiced twenty-three years ago in the imperial re- 
script of his Majesty the Emperor of Russia. It was then 
pointed out with clarity and emphasis that the intellectual and 
physical strength of the nations, labor and capital are for the 
major part diverted from their natural application and un- 
productively consumed. Hundreds of millions are devoted to 
acquiring terrible engines of destruction, which, though today 
regarded as the last word of science, are destined tomorrow 
to lose all value in consequence of some fresh discovery in the 
same field. National culture, economic progress and the pro- 
duction of wealth are either paralyzed or checked in their de- 
velopment. 

Moreover, in proportion as the armaments of each power 
increase, so do they less and less fulfill the object which the 
Governments have set before themselves. The economic crises, 
due in great part to the system of armaments @ /’outrance and 
the continual danger which lies in this massing of war materials 
are transforming the armed peace of our days in a crushing 
burden, which the peoples have more and more difficulty in 
bearing. It appears evident, then, that if this state of things 
were prolonged it would inevitably lead to the calamity which 
it is desired to avert, and the horrors of which make every 
thinking man shudder in advance. To put an end to these 
incessant armaments and to seek the means of warding off 
the calamities which are threatening the whole world—such is 
the supreme duty which is today imposed on all States. 

It was with this sense of obligation that his Majesty the 
Emperor of Russia proposed the conference which was “to oc- 
cupy itself with this grave problem,” and which met at The 
Hague in the year 1899. 

Important as were th@ deliberations and conclusions of that 
conference, especially with respect to the pacific settlement 
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of international disputes, its results in the specific matter of 
limitation of armament went no further than the adoption 
of a final resolution setting forth the opinion that the restric- 
tions of military charges, which are at present a heavy burden 
on the world, is extremely desirable for the increase of the 
material and moral welfare of mankind, and the utterance of 
the wish that the Governments may examine the possibility 
of an agreement as to the limitation of armed forces by land 
and sea, and of war budgets. 

It was seven years later that the Secretary of State of the 
United States, Mr. Elihu Root, in answering a note of the 
Russian Ambassador suggesting in outline a program of the 
Second Peace Conference, said: “The Government of the 
United States, therefore, feels it to be its duty to reserve for 
itself the liberty to propose to the Second Peace Conference, 
as one of the subjects for consideration, the reduction or limi- 
tation of armaments, in the hope that, if nothing further can 
be accomplished, some slight advance may be made toward 
the realization of the lofty conception which actuated the 
Emperor of Russia in calling the First Conference.” It is 
significant that the Imperial German Government expressed 
itself as “absolutely opposed to the question of disarmament,” 
and that the Emperor of Germany threatened to decline to 
send delegates if the subject of disarmament was to be dis- 
cussed. In view, however, of the resolution which had been 
adopted at the First Hague Conference, the delegates of the 
United States were instructed that the subject of limitation 
of armament should be regarded as unfinished business and 
that the Second Conference should ascertain and give full 
consideration to the result of such examination as the Govern- 
ments may have given to the possibility of an agreement 
pursuant to the wish expressed by the First Conference. But 
by reason of the obstacles which the subject had encountered, 
the Second Peace Conference at The Hague, although it 
made notable progress in provision for the peaceful settlement 
of controversies, was unable to deal with limitation of arma- 
ment except by a resolution in the following general terms: 
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“The Conference confirms the resolution adopted by the 
Conference of 1899 in regard to the limitation of military 
expenditure; and, inasmuch as military expenditure has 
considerably increased in almost every country since that 
time, the Conference declares that it is eminently desirable 
that the Governments should resume the serious examina- 
tion of this question.” 

This was the fruition of the efforts of eight years. Although 
the effect was clearly perceived, the race in preparation of 
armaments, wholly unaffected by these futile suggestions, 
went on until it fittingly culminated in the greatest war of 
history, and we are now suffering from the unparalleled loss 
of life, the destruction of hopes, the economic dislocations, and 
the widespread impoverishment which measure the cost of 
the victory over the brutal pretensions of military force. 

But if we are warned by the inadequacy of earlier endeavors 
for limitation of armament, we cannot fail to recognize the 
extraordinary opportunity now presented. We not only have 
the lessons of the past to guide us, not only do we have the 
reaction from the disillusioning experiences of war, but we 
must meet the challenge of imperative economic demands. 
What was convenient or highly desirable before is now a 
matter of vital necessity. If there is to be economic rehabili- 
tation, if the longings for reasonable progress are not to be 
denied, if we are to be spared the uprisings of peoples made 
desperate in the desire to shake off burdens no longer endur- 
able, competition in armament must stop. The present 
opportunity not only derives its advantage from a general 
appreciation of this fact, but the power to deal with the 
exigency now rests with a small group of nations represented 
here, who have every reason to desire peace and to promote 
amity. 

The astounding ambition which lay athwart the promise 
of the Second Hague Conference no longer menaces the world, 
and the great opportunity of liberty-loving and peace-pre- 
serving democracies has come. Is it not plain that the time 
has passed for mere resolutions that the responsible powers 
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should éxamine the question of limitation of armament? We 
can no longer content ourselves with investigations, with sta- 
tistics, with reports, with the circumlocution of inquiry. The 
essential facts are sufficiently known. The time has come, 
and this Conference has been called not for general resolu- 
tions or mutual advice, but for action. We meet with full 
understanding that the aspirations of mankind are not to be 
defeated either by plausible suggestions of postponement or 
by impracticable counsels of perfection. Power and respon- 
sibility are here, and the world awaits a practicable program 
which shall at once be put into execution. 

I am confident that I shall have your approval in suggest- 
ing that in this matter, as well as in others before the Con- 
ference, it is desirable to follow the course of procedure which 
has the best promise of achievement rather than one which 
would facilitate division, and thus, constantly aiming to agree 
so far as possible, we shall, with each point of agreement, 
make it easier to proceed to others. 

The question in relation to armament which may be re- 
garded as of primary importance at this time, and with which 
we can deal most promptly and effectively, is the limitation 
of naval armament. There are certain general considerations 
which may be deemed pertinent to this subject. 

The first is that the core of the difficulty is to be found in 
the competition in naval programs, and that, in order appro- 
priately to limit naval armament, competition in its produc- 
tion must be abandoned. Competition will not be remedied 
by resolves with respect to the method of its continuance. One 
program inevitably leads to another, and, if competition con- 
tinues, its regulation is impracticable. There is only one 
adequate way out, and that is to end it now. 

It is apparent that this cannot be accomplished without 
serious sacrifices. Enormous sums have been expended upon 
ships under construction, and building programs which are 
now under way cannot be given up without heavy loss. Yet if 
the present construction of capital ships goes forward, other 
ships will inevitably be built to rival them, and this will lead 
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to still others. Thus the race will continue, so long as ability 
to continue lasts. The effort to escape sacrifices is futile. We 
must face them or yield our purpose. 

It is also clear that no one of the naval powers should be 
expected to make these sacrifices alone. The only hope of 
limitation of naval armament is by agreement among the 
nations concerned, and this agreement should be entirely fair 
and reasonable in the extent of the sacrifices required of each 
of the powers. In considering the basis of such agreement and 
the commensurate sacrifices to be required it is necessary to 
have regard to the existing naval strength of the great naval 
powers, including the extent of construction already effected 
in the case of ships in process. This follows from the fact that 
one nation is as free to compete as another, and each may find 
grounds for its action. What one may do another may demand 
the opportunity to rival, and we remain in the thrall of com- 
petitive effort. I may add that the American delegates are 
advised by their naval experts that the tonnage of capital 
ships may fairly be taken to measure the relative strength of 
navies, as the provision for auxiliary combatant craft should 
sustain a reasonable relation to the capital ship tonnage 
allowed. 

It would also seem to be a vital part of a plan for the limita- 
tion of naval armament that there should be a naval holiday. 
It is proposed that for a period of not less than ten years there 
should be no further construction of capital ships. 

I am happy to say that I am at liberty to go beyond these 
general propositions, and, on behalf of the American delega- 
tion acting under the instructions of the President of the 
United States, to submit to you a concrete proposition for an 
agreement for the limitation of naval armament. 

It should be added that this proposal immediately concerns 
the British Empire, Japan and the United States. In view of 
the extraordinary conditions, due to the World War, affecting 
the existing strength of the navies of France and Italy, it is 
not thought to be necessary to discuss at this stage of the pro- 
ceedings the tonnage allowance of these nations, but the 
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United States proposes that this matter be reserved for the 
later consideration of the Conference. 

In making the present proposal the United States is most 
solicitous to deal with the question upon an entirely reason- 
able and practicable basis to the end that the just interests of 
all shall be adequately guarded, and the national security and 
defense shall be maintained. Four general principles have 
been applied: 

1. That all capital shipbuilding programs, either actual or 
projected, should be abandoned ; 

2. That further reduction should be made through the 
scrapping of certain of the older ships; 

3. That in general regard should be had to the existing 
naval strength of the powers concerned; 

4. That the capital ship tonnage should be used as the 
measurement of strength for navies, and a proportionate 
allowance of auxiliary combatant craft prescribed. 

The principal features of the proposed agreement are as 
follows: 


UNITED STATES 


The United States is now completing its program of 1916 
calling for ten new battleships and six battle cruisers. One 
battleship has been completed. The others are in various 
stages of construction; in some cases from 60 to 80 per cent. 
of the construction has been done. On these fifteen capital 
ships now being built over $330,000,000 have been spent. 
Still the United States is willing, in the interest of an imme- 
diate limitation of naval armaments, to scrap all these ships. 

The United States proposes, if this plan is accepted: 

1. To scrap all capital ships now under construction. This 
includes six battle cruisers and seven battleships on the ways 
and in the course of building, and two battleships launched. 

The total number of new capital ships thus to be scrapped 
is fifteen. The total tonnage of the new capital ships when 
completed would be 618,000 tons. 

2. Toscrap all of the older battleships up to, but not includ- 
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ing, the Delaware and North Dakota. The number of these 
old battleships to be scrapped is fifteen. Their total tonnage 
is 227,740 tons. 

Thus the number of capital ships to be scrapped by the 
United States, if this plan is accepted, is thirty, with an 
aggregate tonnage (including that of ships in construction, if 
completed) of 845,740 tons. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


The plan contemplates that Great Britain and Japan shall 
take action which is fairly commensurate with this action on 
the part of the United States. 

It is proposed that Great Britain: 

1. Shall stop further construction of the four new Hoods, 
the new capital ships not laid down, but upon which money 
has been spent. The four ships, if completed, would have a 
tonnage displacement of 172,000 tons. 

2. Shall, in addition, scrap her pre-dreadnoughts, second 
line battleships and first line battleships up to, but not includ- 
ing, the King George V. class. 

These, with certain pre-dreadnoughts which it is under- 
stood have already been scrapped, would amount to nineteen 
capital ships and a tonnage reduction of 411,375 tons. 

The total tonnage of ships thus to be scrapped by Great 
Britain (including the tonnage of the four Hoods, if com- 
pleted) would be 583,375 tons. 


JAPAN 


It is proposed that Japan: 

1. Shall abandon her program of ships not yet laid down, 
viz., the Kii, Owari, No. 7 and No. 8, battleships, and Nos. 
5, 6, 7 and 8, battle cruisers. 

It should be observed that this does not involve the stop- 
ping of construction, as the construction of none of these 
ships has been begun. 

2. Shall scrap three capital ships (the Mutsu, launched; 
the Tosa, the Kago, in course of building), and four battle 
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cruisers (the Amagi and Akagi, in course of building, and the 
Atoga and Takao, not yet laid down, but for which certain 
material has been assembled). 

The total number of new capital ships to be scrapped under 
this paragraph is seven. The total tonnage of these new 
capital ships when completed, would be 289,100 tons. 

3. Shall scrap all pre-dreadnoughts and battleships of the 
second line. This would include the scrapping of all ships up 
to, but not including, the Settsu; that is, the scrapping of ten 
old ships, with a total tonnage of 159,828 tons. 

The total reduction of tonnage on vessels existing, laid 
down or for which material has been assembled (taking the 
tonnage of the new ships when completed) would be 448,928 
tons. 

Thus, under this plan, there would be immediately de- 
stroyed, of the navies of the three powers, sixty-six capital 
fighting ships, built and building with a total tonnage of 
1,878,043. 

It is proposed that it should be agreed by the United States, 
Great Britain and Japan that their navies, with respect to 
capital ships, within three months after the making of the 
agreement, shall consist of certain ships, designated in the 
proposal, and number for the United States 18, for Great 
Britain 22, for Japan ro. 

The tonnage of these ships would be as follows: Of the 
United States 500,650, of Great Britain 604,450, of Japan 
299,700. In reaching this result the age factor in the case of 
the respective navies has received appropriate consideration. 


REPLACEMENT 
With respect to replacement, the United States proposes: 


(1) That it be agreed that the first replacement tonnage 
shall not be laid down until ten years from the date of the 
agreement. 

(2) That replacements be limited by an agreed maximum of 
capital ship tonnage as follows: 
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For the United States, 500,000 tons. 
For Great Britain, 500,000 tons. 
For Japan, 300,000 tons. 


(3) That, subject to the ten year limitation above fixed 
and the maximum standard, capital ships may be replaced 
when they are twenty years old by new capital ship con- 
struction. 

(4) That no capital ship shall be built in replacement with 
a tonnage displacement of more than 35,000 tons. 

I have sketched the proposal only in outline, leaving the 
technical details to be supplied by the formal proposition, 
which is ready for submission to the delegates. 

The plan includes provision for the limitation of auxiliary 
surface combatant craft. This term embraces three classes, 
that is: 


(1) Auxiliary surface combatant craft, such as cruisers 
(exclusive of battle cruisers), flotilla leaders, destroyers and 
various surface types; (2) submarines and (3) airplane carriers. 

I shall not attempt to review the proposals for these various 
classes, as they bear a definite relation to the provisions for 
capital fighting ships. 

With the acceptance of this plan, the burden of meeting the 
demands of competition in naval armament will be lifted. 
Enormous sums will be released to aid the progress of civili- 
zation. At the same time the proper demands of national 
defense will be adequately met, and the nations will have 
ample opportunity during the naval holiday of ten years to 
consider their future course. Preparation for future naval war 
shall stop now. 

I shall not attempt at this time to take up the other topics 
which have been listed on the tentative agenda proposed in 
anticipation of the conference. 
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VI 


PROPOSAL OF THE UNITED STATES FOR A 
LIMITATION OF NAVAL ARMAMENTS, 
NOVEMBER 12, 1921 


(Reprinted from the New York Times, November 13, 1921) 


The United States proposes the following plan for a limita- 
tion of the naval armaments of the conferring nations. The 
United States believes that this plan safely guards the interests 
of all concerned. 

In working out this proposal the United States has been 
guided by four general principles: 

(a) The elimination of all capital shipbuilding programs, 
either actual or projected. 

(6) Further reduction through the scrapping of certain of 
the older ships. 

(c) That regard should be had to the existing naval 
strength of the conferring powers. ; 

(d) The use of capital ship tonnage as the measurement of 
strength for navies and a’ proportionate allowance of auxiliary 
combatant craft prescribed. 


Proposal for a limitation of naval armaments: 


CAPITAL SHIPS-—-UNITED STATES 


1. The United States to scrap all new capital ships now 
under construction and on their way to completion. This 
includes six battle cruisers and seven battleships on the ways 
and building and two battleships launched. 

(Nore—Paragraph 1 involves a reduction of fifteen 
new capital ships under construction, with a total tonnage 
when completed of 618,000 tons. Total amount of money 
already spent on fifteen capital ships, $332,000,000.) 
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2. The United States to scrap all battleships up to, but not 
including, the Delaware and North Dakota. 

(NotE—The number of old battleships scrapped under 
Paragraph 2 is fifteen; their total tonnage is 227,740 tons. 
The grand total of capital ships to be scrapped is thirty, 
aggregating 845,740 tons.) 


GREAT BRITAIN 


3. Great Britain to stop further construction on the four 
new Hoods. 

(NotE—Paragraph 3 involves a reduction of four new 
capital ships not yet laid down, but upon which money has 
been spent, with a total tonnage when completed of 
172,000 tons.) 

4. In addition to the four Hoods, Great Britain to scrap 
her pre-dreadnoughts, second line battleships and first line 
battleships up to, but not including the King George V. class. 

(NotE—Paragraph 4 involves the disposition of nine- 
teen capital ships, certain of which have already been 
scrapped, with a tonnage reduction of 411,375 tons. The 
grand total tonnage of ships scrapped under this agree- 
ment will be 583,375 tons.) 


JAPAN 


5. Japan to abandon her program of ships not yet laid 
down, viz.: The Kii, Owari, No. 7, No. 8, battleships, and 
Nos. 5, 6, 7 and 8, battle cruisers. 

(NotE—Paragraph 5 does not involve the stopping of 
construction on any ship upon which construction has 
begun.) 

6. Japan to scrap three battleships: The Mutsu, launched; 
the Tosa and Kago, building, and four battle cruisers, the 
Amagi and Akagi, building, and the Atoga and Takao, not 
yet laid down, but for which certain material has been 
assembled. 

(NoTE—Paragraph 6 involves a reduction of seven new 
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capital ships under construction, with a total tonnage when 
completed of 288,100 tons.) 
7. Japan to scrap all pre-dreadnoughts and capital ships 
of the second line. This to include the scrapping of all ships 
up to, but not including, the Settsu. 
(NotE—Paragraph 7 involves the scrapping of ten older 
ships with a total tonnage of 159,828 tons. The grand total 
reduction of tonnage on vessels existing, laid down, or for 


which material has been assembled is 448,928 tons. 


FRANCE AND ITALY 


8. In view of certain extraordinary conditions due to the 
World War affecting the existing strength of the navies of 
France and Italy, the United States does not consider neces- 
sary the discussion at this stage of the proceedings of the 
tonnage allowance of these nations, but proposes it be reserved 
for the later consideration of the Conference. 


OTHER NEW CONSTRUCTION 


9. No other new capital ships shall be constructed during 
the period of this agreement except replacement tonnage 
as provided hereinafter. 

10. If the terms of this proposal are agreed to, then the 
United States, Great Britain and Japan agree that their 
navies, three months after the making of this agreement, 
shall consist of the following capital ships: 


LIST OF CAPITAL SHIPS 


United States 


Maryland Arizona Arkansas 

California Pennsylvania Wyoming 

Tennessee Oklahoma Utah 

Idaho Nevada Florida 

Mississippi Texas North Dakota 

New Mexico New York Delaware 
Total, 18 Total tonnage, 500,650 
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Great Britain 


Royal Sovereign Barhan King George V 
Royal Oak Malaya Centurion 
Resolution Benbow Ajax 
Ramillies Emperor of India Hood 
Revenge Iron Duke Renown 
Queen Elizabeth Marlborough Repulse 
Warspite Erin Tiger 
Valiant 

Total, 22 Total tonnage, 604,450 

Japan 

Nagato Fu-So Haruna 
Hiuga Settsu Hi-Yei 
Ise Kirishima Kongo 
Yamashiro 

Total, 10 Total tonnage, 299,700 


DISPOSITION OF OLD AND NEW CONSTRUCTION 


11. Capital ships shall be disposed of in accordance with 
methods to be agreed upon. 


REPLACEMENTS 


12. (a) The tonnage basis for capital ship replacement 
under this proposal to be as follows: 


United States, 500,000 tons. 
Great Britain, 500,000 tons. 
Japan, 300,000 tons. 


(b) Capital ships twenty years from date of completion may 
be replaced by new capital ship construction, but the keels of 
such new construction shall not be laid until the tonnage 
which it is to replace is seventeen years of age from date of 
completion. Provided, however, that the first replacement 
tonnage shall not be laid down until ten years from the date 
of the signing of this agreement. 
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(c) The scrapping of capital ships replaced by new con- 
struction shall be undertaken not later than the date of com- 
pletion of the new construction, and shall be completed with- 
in three months of the date of completion of new construc- 
tion, or if the date of completion of new construction be 
delayed, then within four years of the laying of the keels of 
such new construction. 

(d) No capital ships shall be laid down during the term of 
this agreement whose tonnage displacement exceeds 35,000 
tons. 

(e) The same rules for determining tonnage of capital ships 
shall apply to the ships of each of the powers party to this 
agreement. 

(f) Each of the powers party to this agreement agrees to 
inform promptly all the other powers party to this agreement 
concerning: 

(1) The names of the capital ships to be replaced by new 
construction. 

(2) The date of authorization of replacement tonnage. 

(3) The dates of laying the keels of replacement tonnage. 


Oo 
(4) The displacement tonnage of each new ship to be laid 


down. 

(5) The actual date of completion of each new ship. 

(6) The fact and date of the scrapping of ships replaced. 

(g) No fabricated parts of capital ships including parts of 
hulls, engines and ordnance shall be constructed previous to 
the date of authorization of replacement tonnage. A list of 
such parts will be furnished all powers party to this agree- 
ment. 

(h) In case of the loss or accidental destruction of capital 
ships, they may be replaced by new capital ship construction 
in conformity with the foregoing rules. 


AUXILIARY COMBATANT CRAFT 
13. In treating this subject auxiliary combatant craft have 
been divided into three classes: 
134] 
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(a) Auxiliary surface combatant craft. 
(b) Submarines. 
(c) Airplane carriers and aircraft. 


14. The term auxiliary surface combatant craft includes 
cruisers (exclusive of battle cruisers), flotilla leaders, destroy- 
ers, and all other surface types except those specifically 
exempted in the following paragraph: 


15. Existing monitors, unarmored surface craft as specified 
in Paragraph 16, under 3,000 tons, fuel ships, supply ships, 
tenders, repair ships, tugs, mine sweepers and vessels readily 
convertible from merchant vessels are exempt from the terms 
of this agreement. 

16. No new auxiliary combatant craft may be built exempt 
from this agreement regarding limitation of naval armaments 
that exceed 3,000 tons displacement and fifteen knots speed, 
and carry more than 4-5 inch guns. 

17. It is proposed that the total tonnage of cruisers, flotilla 
leaders and destroyers allowed each power shall be as follows: 


For the United States, 450,000 tons. 
For Great Britain, 450,000 tons. 
For Japan, 270,000 tons. 


Provided, however,that no power party to this agreement 
whose total tonnage in auxiliary surface combatant craft on 
November 11, 1921, exceeds the prescribed tonnage shall be 
required to scrap such excess tonnage until replacements 
begin, at which time the total tonnage of auxiliary combatant 
craft for each nation shall be reduced to the prescribed allow- 


ance as herein stated. 


LIMITATION OF NEW CONSTRUCTION 
18. (a) All auxiliary surface combatant craft whose keels 
have been laid down by November 11, 1921, may be carried 
to completion. 
(6) No new construction in auxiliary surface combatant 
craft except replacement tonnage as provided hereinafter 
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shall be laid down during the period of this agreement, pro- 
vided, however, that such nations as have not reached the 
auxiliary surface combatant craft tonnage allowances here- 
inbefore stated may construct tonnage up to the limit of 
their allowance. 


SCRAPPING OF OLD CONSTRUCTION 


19. (a) Auxiliary surface combatant craft shall be 
scrapped in accordance with methods to be agreed upon. 


(b) Submarines. 


20. It is proposed that the total tonnage of submarines 
allowed each power shall be as follows: 

For the United States, 90,000 tons. 

For Great Britain, 90,000 tons. 

For Japan, 54,000 tons. 


Provided, however, that no power party to this agreement 
whose total tonnage in submarines on November II, 1921, 
exceeds the prescribed tonnage shall be required to scrap such 
excess tonnage until replacements begin, at which time the 
total tonnage of submarines for each nation shall be reduced 
to the prescribed allowance as herein stated. 


LIMITATION OF NEW CONSTRUCTION 


21. (a) All submarines whose keels have been laid down 
by November 11, 1921, may be carried to completion. 

(6) No new submarine tonnage except replacement ton- 
nage as provided hereinafter shall be laid down during the 
period of this agreement, provided, however, that such nations 
as have not reached the submarine tonnage allowance herein- 
before stated may construct tonnage up to the limit of their 
allowance. 


SCRAPPING OF OLD CONSTRUCTION 


22. Submarines shall be scrapped in accordance with 
methods to be agreed upon. 
[36] 
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AIRPLANE CARRIERS AND AIRCRAFT 


23. It is proposed that the total tonnage of airplane car- 
riers allowed each power shall be as follows: 


For the United States, 80,000 tons. 

For Great Britain, 80,000 tons. 

For Japan, 48,000 tons. 

Provided, however, that no power party to this agreement 
whose total tonnage in airplane carriers on November 11, 
1921, exceeds the prescribed tonnage shall be required to 
scrap such excess tonnage until replacements begin, at which 
time the total tonnage of airplane carriers for each nation shall 
be reduced to the prescribed allowance as herein stated. 


LIMITATION OF NEW CONSTRUCTION, AIRPLANE CARRIERS 


24. (a) All airplane carriers whose keels have been laid 
down by November I1, 1921, may be carried to completion. 

(b) No new airplane carrier tonnage except replacement 
tonnage as provided herein shall be laid down during the 
period of this agreement, provided, however, that such nations 
as have not reached the airplane carrier tonnage hereinbefore 
stated may construct tonnage up to the limit of their allow- 
ance. 

SCRAPPING OF OLD CONSTRUCTION 


25. Airplane carriers shall be scrapped in accordance with 
methods to be agreed upon. 


AUXILIARY COMBAT CRAFT, REPLACEMENTS 


26. (a) Cruisers seventeen years of age from date of com- 
pletion may be replaced by new construction. The keels for 
such new construction shall not be laid until the tonnage it is 
intended to replace is fifteen years of age from date of com- 
pletion. 

(b) Destroyers and flotilla leaders twelve years of age from 
date of completion may be replaced by new construction. The 
keels of such new construction shall not be laid until the ton- 
nage it is intended to replace is eleven years of age from date 
of completion. 
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(c) Submarines twelve years of age from date of completion 
may be replaced by new submarine construction, but the keels 
of such new construction shall not be laid until the tonnage 
which the new tonnage is to replace is eleven years of age from 
date of completion. 

(d) Airplane carriers twenty years of age from date of com- 
pletion may be replaced by new airplane carrier construction, 
but the keels of such new construction shall not be laid until 
the tonnage which it is to replace is seventeen years of age 
from date of completion. 

(e) No surface vessels carrying guns of calibre greater than 
8 inches shall be laid down as replacement tonnage for 
auxiliary combatant surface craft. 

(f) The same rules for determining tonnage of auxiliary 
combatant craft shall apply to the ships of each of the powers 
party to this agreement. 

(g) The scrapping of ships replaced by new construction 
shall be undertaken not later than thé date of completion of 
the new construction and shall be completed within three 
months of the date of completion of the new construction, or, 
if the completion of new tonnage is delayed, then within four 
years of the laying of the keels of such new construction. 

(h) Each of the powers party to this agreement agrees to 
inform all the other parties to this agreement concerning: 

(1) The names or numbers of the ships to be replaced by 
new construction. 

(2) The date of authorization of replacement tonnage. 

(3) The dates of laying the keels of replacement tonnage. 

(4) The displacement tonnage of each new ship to be laid 
down. 

(5) The actual date of completion of each new ship. 

(6) The fact and date of the scrapping of ships replaced. 

(7) No fabricated parts of auxiliary combatant craft, 
including parts of hulls, engines and ordnance, will be con- 
structed previous to the date of authorization or replacement 
tonnage. A list of such parts will be furnished all powers party 
to this agreement. 
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(j) In case of the loss or accidental destruction of ships of 
this class they may be replaced by new construction in con- 
formity with the foregoing rules. 


AIRCRAFT 


27. The limitation of naval aircraft is not proposed. 

(NotE—Owing to the fact that naval aircraft may be 
readily adapted from special types of commercial aircraft, 
it is not considered practicable to prescribe limits for naval 
aircraft.) 


GENERAL RESTRICTION ON TRANSFER OF COMBATANT VESSELS 
OF ALL CLASSES 


28. The powers party to this agreement bind themselves 
not to dispose of combatant vessels of any class in such a 
manner that they later may become combatant vessels in 
another navy. They bind themselves further not to acquire 
combatant vessels from any foreign source. 

29. No capital ship tonnage nor auxiliary combatant craft 
tonnage for foreign account shall be constructed within the 
jurisdiction of any one of the powers party to this agreement 
during the term of this agreement. 


MERCHANT MARINE 


30. As the importance of the merchant marine is in inverse 
ratio to the size of naval armaments, regulations must be 
provided to govern its conversion features for war purposes. 
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VII 
ADDRESSES DELIVERED BEFORE THE 
CONFERENCE, NOVEMBER 15, 1921 


(Reprinted from the New York Times, November 16, 1921) 


Mr. BALFOUR 


Mr. CHAIRMAN, you have invited those who desire to 
continue the discussion which began on Saturday last. I think 
it would be very unfortunate if we were to allow the events 
of Saturday to pass without some further observation on the 
part of those to whom you, Mr. Chairman, addressed your 
speech and if, for any reason which I shall venture to explain 
in a moment, I am the first to take up the challenge, it is 
because of all the powers here assembled the country which 
I represent, is, as everybody knows, the most’ intimately 
interested in naval questions. 

Statesmen of all countries are beginning to discover that the 
labors and difficulties of peace are almost as arduous and 
require almost as great qualities as those which are demanded 
for the conduct of a successful war. 

These struggles to restore the world to the condition of 
equilibrium, so violently interfered with by five years of war, 
is one that taxes and must tax the efforts of everybody. And 
I congratulate you, if I may, Mr. Chairman, on the fact that 
you have added the new anniversary which will henceforth 
be celebrated in connection with this movement toward 
reconstruction in the same spirit in which we welcomed the 
anniversary celebrated only a few hours ago, on the day on 
which hostilities came to an end. If the 11th of November in 
the minds of the allied and associated powers, in the minds 
perhaps not less of all the neutrals—if that is a date imprinted 
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on grateful hearts, I think November 12 will also prove to be 
an anniversary welcomed and thought of in a grateful spirit by 
those who in the future shall look back upon the arduous 
struggle now being made by the civilized nations of the world, 
not merely to restore pre-war conditions, but to see that war 
conditions shall never again exist. 

I count myself among the fortunate of the earth in that I 
was present, and to that extent had a share in the proceedings 
of last Saturday. They were memorable, indeed. The secret 
was admirably kept. I hope that all the secrets, so long as 
they ought to be secrets, of our discussions will be as well 
kept. In my less sanguine mood I have doubts. But, however 
that may be, the secret in this case was most admirably kept, 
and I listened to a speech which I thought eloquent, appro- 
priate, in every way a fitting prelude to the work of the con- 
ference which was about to open, or which, indeed, had been 
opened by the President, without supposing that anything 
very dramatic lay behind. And suddenly I became aware, 
as I suppose all present became aware, that they were assisting 
not merely at an eloquent and admirable speech, but at a great 
historical event. It was led up to with such art. The transition 
seemed so natural that when the blow fell, when the speaker 
uttered the memorable words which have now gone round 
and found echo in every quarter of the civilized world, it 
came as a shock of profound surprise: it excited the sort of 
emotions we have when some wholly new event springs into 
view, and we felt that a new chapter in the history of world 
reconstruction had been warily opened. 

Mr. Chairman, the absolute simplicity of the procedure, 
the easy transition and the great dramatic climax were the 
perfection of art, which shows that the highest art and the 
most perfect simplicity are very often, indeed very commonly, 
combined. 

Now, I said I would explain, if I was allowed, why I ven- 
ture to rise first today to deal with the subject which is in all 
our hearts. As I have hinted, it is because the British Em- 
pire and Great Britain, these two together, are more pro- 
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foundly concerned with all that touches matters naval than 
it is possible for any other nation to be, and this not, believe 
me, for any reasons of ambition, not for any reasons drawn 
from history or tradition, but from the hard, brutal neces- 
sities of claims and obvious facts. 

There never has been in the history of the world a great 
empire constituted as the British Empire is. It is a fact no 
doubt familiar to everybody whom I am addressing at the 
present moment, but has everybody whom I am addressing 
imaginatively conceived precisely what the situation of the 
British Empire is in this connection? 

Most of my audience are citizens of the United States. 
The United States stands solid, impregnable, self-sufficient, 
all its lines of communication protected, doubly protected, 
completely protected from any conceivable hostile act. It is 
not merely that you are 110,000,000 of population; it is not 
that you are the wealthiest country in the world; it is that 
the whole configuration of your country, the geographical 
position of your country, is such that you are wholly immune 
from the particular perils to which, from the nature of the 
case, the British Empire is subjected. 

Supposing, for example, that your Western States, for 
whose safety you are responsible, were suddenly removed 
10,000 miles across the sea. Supposing that you found that 
the very heart of your empire, the very heart of this great 
State, was a small, a crowded island depending for overseas 
trade not merely, not chiefly, for its luxuries, but depending 
upon overseas communication for the raw material of those 
manufactures by which its superabundant population lives; 
depending upon the same overseas communication for the 
food upon which they subsist. Supposing it was a familiar 
thought in your minds that there never was at any moment 
of the year within the limits of your State more than seven 
weeks’ food for the population, and that that food had to 
be replenished by overseas communication. Then, if you will 
draw that picture, and if you will see all that it implies and 
all that it carries with it, you will understand why it 
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is that every citizen of the British Empire, whether he 
comes from the far dominions of the Pacific or whether 
he lives in the small island in the North Sea, never can 
forget that it is by sea communication that he lives and 
that without sea communication he and the empire to which 
he belongs would perish. 

Now, ladies and gentlemen, do not suppose that I am 
uttering laments over the weakness of my empire. Far from 
it. We are strong, I hope, in the vigorous life of its constit- 
uent parts. We are strong, I hope, in the ardent patriotism 
which binds us all together. But this strategic weakness is 
obvious to everybody who reflects; it is present in the minds 
of our enemies, if we have enemies. Do not let it be forgotten 
by our friends. 

These reflections, with your kindness, I have indulged in 
in order to explain why it is that I am addressing you at the 
present time. We have had to consider, and we have con- 
sidered, the great scheme laid before you by our Chairman. 
We have considered it with admiration and approval. We 
agree with it in spirit and in principle. We look to it as being 
the basis of the greatest reform in the matter of armament 
and preparation for war that has ever been conceived or 
carried out by the courage and patriotism of statesmen. I do 
not pretend, of course—it would be folly to pretend—that 
this or any other scheme, by whatever genius it may have 
been contrived, can deal with every subject; can cover the 
whole ground of international reconstruction. It would be 
folly to make the attempt and it would be folly to pretend 
that the attempt has yet been made in any single scheme as 
was clearly explained by the Secretary of State on Saturday. 
The scheme deals, and deals only, with three nations which 
own the largest fleets at present in the world. It therefore, of 
necessity, omits all consideration for the time being of those 
European nations who have diminished their fleets, and, who 
at present have no desire, and I hope never will have any 
desire, to own fleets beyond the necessities that national 
honor and national defense require. 
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Again, it does not touch a question which every man 
coming from Europe must feel to be a question of immense 
and almost paramount importance. I mean the heavy burden 
of land armaments. That is left on one side to be dealt with 
by other schemes and in other ways. 

What it does is surely one of the biggest things that has 
ever yet been done by constructive statesmanship. It does 
deal with the three great fleets of the world, and in the broad 
spirit in which it deals with those fleets, in the proportion of 
disarmament which it lays down for those fleets, the Govern- 
ment of the country which I represent is in the fullest and 
the heartiest sympathy with the policy which the United 
States has brought before us for our consideration. They 
have, as we think most rightly, taken the battle fleet as the 
aggressive unit which they have in the main to consider; and 
in the battle fleet you must include those auxiliary ships 
without which a modern battle fleet has neither eyes nor ears, 
has little power of defense against certain forms of attack, 
and little power of observation, little power of dealing with 
any equal foe to which it may be opposed. 

Taking those two as really belonging to one subject, namely, 
the battle fleet, taking those two, the battleships themselves 
and the vessels auxiliary and necessary to a battle fleet, we 
think that the proportion between these various countries 
is acceptable, we think the limitation of amounts is reason- 
able; we think it should be accepted, we firmly believe that 
it will be accepted. 

In my view, the message which has been sent around the 
world on Saturday is not a message which is going to be 
received by those most concerned with cool approbation. I 
believe it is going to be received by them with warm, hearty 
approval, and with every effort at full, loyal and complete 
coéperation. 

I think it would be ill-fitting on such an occasion as this if 
I were to attempt to go into any details. There are questions 

—and I have no doubt that the Secretary of State, our Chair- 
man, would be the first to tell us that there are details which 
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can only be adequately dealt with in committee. At the first 
glance, for example, and I give it merely as an example, our 
experts are inclined to think that perhaps too large an amount 
of tonnage has been permitted for submarines. Submarines 
are a class of vessels most easily abused in their use and which, 
in fact, in the late war, were most grossly abused. We quite 
admit that probably the submarine is the defensive weapon, 
properly used, of the weak, and that it would be impossible, 
or, if possible, it might well be thought undesirable, to abolish 
them altogether. But the amount of submarine tonnage 
permitted by the mew scheme is far in excess, I believe, of the 
tonnage possessed by any nation at the present moment, and 
I only throw it out as a suggestion that it may be well worth 
considering whether that tonnage should not be further 
limited, and whether, in addition to limiting the amount of 
the tonnage, it might not be practicable, and, if practicable, 
desirable, to forbid altogether the construction of those 
submarines of great size which are not intended for defense, 
which are not the weapon of the weaker party, whose whole 
purpose is attack and whose whole purpose is probably attack 
by methods which civilized nations would regard with horror. 

However, there may be other questions of detail, questions 
connected with replacement, questions connected with 
cruisers, which are not connected with or required for fleet 
action. But those are matters for consideration by the 
technical experts, and however they be decided, they do not 
touch the main outline of the structure which the United 
States Government desires erected and which we earnestly 
wish to help them in erecting. 

That structure stands, as it seems to me, clear and firm, 
and I cannot help thinking that in the broad outline, what- 
ever may happen in the course of these discussions during the 
next few weeks, that structure will remain as it was presented 
by its original architects, for the admiration and for the use 
of mankind. 

I have little more to say except this: It is easy to estimate 
in dollars or in pounds, shillings and pence the saving to the 
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taxpayer of each of the nations concerned which the adoption 
of this scheme will give. It is easy to show that the relief is 
great. It is easy to show that indirectly it will, as I hope 
and believe, greatly stimulate industry, national and interna- 
tional, and do much to diminish the difficulties under which 
every civilized Government is at this time laboring. All that 
can be weighed, measured, counted; all that is a matter of 
figures. But there is something in this scheme which is above 
and beyond numerical calculation. There is something which 
goes to the root, which is concerned with the highest interna- 
tional morality. 

This scheme after all—what does it do? It makes idealism 
a practical proposition. It takes hold of the dream which 
reformers, poets, publicists, even potentates, as we heard the 
other day, have from time to time put before mankind as the 
goal to which human endeavor should aspire. 

A narrative of all the attempts made, of all the schemes 
advanced, for diminishing the sorrows of war, is a melancholy 
one. Some fragments were laid before you by our Chairman 
on Saturday. They were not exhilarating. They showed how 
easy it is to make professions and how difficult it is to carry 
those professions into effect. 

What makes this scheme a landmark is that combined 
with the profession is the practice, that in addition to the 
expression, the eloquent expression of good intentions, in 
which the speeches of men of all nations have been rich, 
a way has been found in which, in the most striking fashion, 
in a manner which must touch the imagination of everybody, 
which must come home to the dullest brain and the hardest 
heart, the Government of the United States has shown its 
intention not merely to say that peace is a very good thing, 
that war is horrible, but there is a way by which wars can 
really be diminished, by which the burdens of peace, almost 
as intolerable as the burdens of war, can really be lightened 
for the populations of the world. And in doing that, in doing 
it in the manner in which they have done it, in striking the 
imagination not merely of the audience they were addressing, 
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not merely of the great people to whom they belonged, but 
of the whole civilized world, in doing that they have, believe 
me, made the first and opening day of this congress one of the 
landmarks in human civilization, 

I have said all that I propose to say, but if you will allow 
me I will read a telegram put into my hands just as I reached 
this meeting, this congress, from the British Prime Minister: 

“Following for Mr. Balfour from Mr. Lloyd George: 

“Many thanks for your telegram. If you think it will serve 
useful purpose to let them know, message might be published, 
as follows: : 

“‘Government have followed proceedings at opening ses- 
sion of Conference with profound appreciation and whole- 
heartedly endorse your opinion that speeches made by Presi- 
dent Harding and Secretary of State were bold and states- 
manlike utterances, pregnant with infinite possibilities. 
Nothing could augur better for ultimate success of conference. 
Please convey to both our most sincere congratulations.’” 


BARON KATO 

Japan deeply appreciates the sincerity of purpose evident in 
the plan of the American Government for the limitation of 
armaments. She is satisfied that the proposed plan will ma- 
terially relieve the nations of wasteful expenditures and can- 
not fail to make for the peace of the world. 

She cannot remain unmoved by the high aims which have 
actuated the American project. Gladly accepting, therefore, 
the proposal in principle, Japan is ready to proceed with de- 
termination to a sweeping reduction in her naval armament. 

It will be universally admitted that a nation must be pro- 
vided with such armaments as are essential to its security. 
This requirement must be fully weighed in the examination of 
the plan. With this requirement in view, certain modifica- 
tions will be proposed with regard to the tonnage basis for 
replacement of the various classes of vessels. This subject 
should be referred to special consideration by naval experts. 
When such modifications are proposed, I know that the 
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American and other delegations will consider them with the 
same desire to meet our ideas as we have to meet theirs. 

Japan has never claimed, nor has intention of claiming, 
to have a general establishment equal in strength to that of 
either the United States or the British Empire. Her existing 
plan will show conclusively that she had never in view prepa- 
rations for offensive war. 


M. BrIAND 


Mr. CHAIRMAN: I fully concur with what the President 
of the British delegation has just said, when at the beginning 
of his eloquent statement he said that this conference would 
be one of the great landmarks in the history of the world and 
of civilization. While I do not quite agree with him, at least 
not to the same extent, as to his feelings, as expressed, when 
he first heard the statement made by the representative of 
the United States, I may say for my own part that when 
coming here I felt quite sure that a great people like the 
United States could not have begun such a momentous initia- 
tive without having some definite, clear-cut purpose. I think, 
gentlemen, that we have no longer the right in those questions 
of peace and war, when we undertake to promise to the world 
that there shall be no more war, that there shall be everlasting 
peace—after the painful struggle from which we have just 
emerged—we have no right to let the people of the world 
hope for a final peace unless we have made up our minds to 
prepare and to decide upon the means that are most appro- 
priate in order to realize these hopes. 

Many conferences and congresses have already met in 
order to try to carry out this noble idea, and Mr. Balfour 
was quite right when he pointed out the great danger there 
was in looking at this question through the glass of idealism. 
But, Mr. Secretary, you have shown us the way; you have 
shown that it was no longer a question of groping for a way 
out of the difficulty; you have struck out boldly the oppor- 
tunity for us by setting the example. I may say that we are 
back of vou, Mr. Secretarv. 
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Of course, during these difficult, arduous examinations of 
the details of the subject, upon which, after all, depends the 
practical realization, if it happens that we are taken out of 
the straight way and feel the temptation of using the devious 
paths, we on the part of France are ready to join our efforts 
to those of other men of good will and help in returning to 
the fair, straight road that would take us to our goal. 

The question with which we have first to deal here is of 
course one that mainly concerns the great naval powers; but 
I may say for my part that I have listened with great joy to 
the very large, broad and general adhesion given in principle 
by the Governments of Great Britain and Japan. It is not 
that France feels entirely disinterested in this question. We 
shall have, I hope, an opportunity of saying this and showing 
it, but I may say now—and this will be carried out later on 
by figures and by demonstration—that we have already 
entered upon the right way and that we have already done 
something in the direction you indicate. The war has kept 
us down to a certain level, of course. It has prevented us from 
carrying out our plans for a weak fleet, perhaps too weak for 
the necessities of national defense. 

But I will not dwell on this subject. I rather turn to another 
side of the problem to which Mr. Balfour has alluded, and I 
thank him for this. Is it only a question here of economy? Is 
it only a question of estimates and budgets? If it were so, if 
that were the only purpose you have in view, it will be really 
unworthy of the great nation that has called us here. 

So, the main question, the crucial question, which is to be 
discussed here, is to know if the peoples of the world will be 
at last able to come to an understanding in order to avoid 
the atrocities of war. And then, gentlemen, when it comes on 
the agenda, as it will inevitably come, to the question of land 
armament, a question particularly delicate for France, as you 
are all aware, we have no intention to eschew this. We shall 
answer your appeal, fully conscious that this is a question of 
grave and serious nature for us. 

The question will be raised—it has been raised, gentlemen— 
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and if there is a country that desires, that demands, that the 
question of land armaments should be raised, it is France. 
It will come in due time before the conference, and I hope 
that I shall enjoy the opportunity, and that I shall be able 
to state publicly in one of the meetings of this Conference 
what the position of France is, so that the United States and 
the world may fully know; and when I have tried to prove 
this, when you have listened to this demonstration, I am 
quite sure that you will be convinced, gentlemen, that France, 
after the necessities of safety and life have been adequately 
secured, harbors no thought whatever of disturbing the peace 
of the world. The time will come for this demonstration. 

Today I will simply record, with great feelings of joy, the 
agreement that has already been reached here on this first 
great problem of the Conference, and express the wish that 
we shall come to a similar agreement upon all the other 
questions that await the conference. 


SENATOR SCHANZER 


The time has come and this Conference has been called 
not for general resolutions and for mutual advice, but for 
action. 

You proved at once that you mean to carry out your sug- 
gestion into practical execution. 

The first impression made by your statement concerning 
the limitation of naval armament is one of great sincerity, 
great force, great courage. You stated clearly and unhesi- 
tatingly to the conference and to the public opinion of the 
entire world the question of the limitation of naval armament 
as concerns especially the great naval powers, and you did 
it with a precision of facts, and of figures, thus affording a 
solid basis for discussion. 

We shall not consider the technical side of the question 
which concerns especially the great naval powers. We only 
wish to express in the name of the Italian delegation our great 
satisfaction in the proposals for general order. We hope that 
your proposal when accepted will be the source of the most 
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beneficent economic consequences. The peace of the world 
cannot be permanently maintained if you do not consider 
the ways and means to re-establish the economic balance of 
the world. 

Modern civilization is an economic civilization, and the 
modern world, in spite of the distances and natural barriers, 
cannot be conceived except as a single great economic system. 
This economic system has been shattered by the war. It is 
necessary now to revise it and get it into motion again. 

We think that your proposal is the first effective step 
toward giving the world a release of such nature as to enable 
it to start the work of its economic reconstruction. 

In respect to Mr. Balfour’s reference to the question of 
French and Italian naval forces, may I be allowed to say a 
few words? 

I think it rather difficult to separate the question of Italian 
and French naval armament limitation from the general 
question of the limitation of naval armaments of the world. 
Certainly as you have stated, Mr. Chairman, in your address, 
the question concerning the great naval powers must be 
considered in the first place, and you have stated that the 
United States proposes that this matter be left for the later 
consideration of the conference. So we wish and feel sure in 
accordance with your statement that the French and Italian 
naval question will be considered by the Conference before 
concluding the question involved in your proposal. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, I express in the name of the 
Italian delegation the most fervent wish that the Conference, 
taking your proposal as its working basis, may lead to a 
result which would be extremely happy not only for the 
powers directly interested but for the entire world. 


‘ Mr. HUGHEs ... 

GENTLEMEN: We have listened not only with gratification, 
but I may say with profound emotion, to these expressions, 
so cordial, of agreement in principle with the proposal that 
has been made on behalf of the United States with respect to 
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the limitation of naval armament. It will now be in order to 
consider the many details which must be associated with an 
exact agreement for that purpose. 

There are subjects, it has been suggested here, which will 
appropriately be examined by naval experts, and it is the 
desire of the American Government that what has been pro- 
posed by that Government, with the suggestions that have 
been made by Mr. Balfour on behalf of the British Govern- 
ment, by Admiral Kato on behalf of the Government of Japan, 
and any other suggestions by way of modification or emenda- 
tion or criticism that may be proper, shall all be thoroughly 
considered, to the end that after the most mature and careful 
deliberation we may accomplish the great purpose which this 
Conference in this matter has been assembled to achieve. 

But while the time is now opportune for the consideration 
of these details, the great first step has been taken in this 
notable expression of approval in principle of what has been 
suggested by the American Government. And do I go too far 
in saying that we may commit this matter to a technical 
examination with the assurance, which I am very certain will 
be gratifying to the hearts of our people, that there will come 
out of this Conference an appropriate agreement for satisfac- 
tory, important, essential reduction of naval armament, to 
the end that offensive naval warfare will be no more and this 
great advance will be made to the accomplishment of an 
enduring peace? 

If it is not desired to have further discussion of the matter 
which has been brought before us, I suppose it will be in order 
to adjourn to give opportunity for the consideration of the 
project to which I have referred. And may I add that I have 
no doubt that I express the wish of the Conference that at an 
opportune time M. Briand will enjoy the opportunity of 
presenting to the Conference most fully the views of France 
with regard to the subjects of land armaments, which. we 


must discuss? 
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VIII 


ADDRESSES DELIVERED BEFORE THE 
CONFERENCE, NOVEMBER 21, 1921 


(Reprinted from the New York Times, November 22, 1921) 


M. BrIAnpD 


Gentlemen, you will readily admit that I, as a delegate of 
France, should feel moved when rising to speak from this 
full-sounding platform, whence every word that is said goes 
to the attentive and anxious ear of the world and of all 
civilized people. 

I wish, first of all, to thank my colleagues of the Conference 
who, on the opening of this public meeting, so kindly allowed 
me to speak as the representative of my country. 

I shall endeavor to make it appear to your eyes and to the 
eyes of the world with its true, genuine face, as it is, that 
will show you that she is ready, and I might say perhaps 
more ready than any other country, to direct her attention 
and her earnest will to whatever steps may be thought de- 
sirable in order to insure final peace for the world. Nothing 
for my colleagues and myself would be more pleasant than 
to be able to tell you this: We bring here sacrifices to the 
fullest extent possible. We have our own security insured. 
We lay down arms. We should be so happy to be able to 
make that gesture in order to participate in the final disarma- 
ment of the world. 

Unfortunately, we cannot speak in this way. I say also, 
unfortunately, we have not the right to do so. I shall briefly 
explain later on for what reasons. I shall tell you, for France, 
that she wants to make peace. If you want to make peace. 
there, must be two people, yourself and the neighbor opposite, 
To make peace—I am speaking, of course, of land armament— 
it is not sufficient to reduce effectives and decrease war 
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things. 

There is another consideration which we have no right to 
neglect in such a problem, that touches vital questions which 
are of the most serious character for the country concerned. 
It is necessary that besides this physical disarmament there 
should be in those same circles what I shall call a general 
atmosphere of peace. In other words, a moral disarmament 
is as necessary as the material one. 

I have the right to say this, and I hope to be able to prove 
it to you. And I have the right to say to you that in Europe, 
as it is at present, there are serious elements of instability, 
there are such conditions prevailing that France is obliged 
to face them, and to contemplate the necessary matters 
from the point of view of her own security. 

I am now staying in a country many of the men of which 
have already enjoyed the opportunity of seeing France and 
knowing exactly what she is. They came to us in the most 
critical time of the war. They came and shed their blood— 
mingled their blood with ours, and they shared our life, and 
they have seen France, and they now know what France is. 
And certainly these men have contributed to enlighten their 
own countrymen, and they have done everything to dispel 
and drive away those noxious gases which have been spread 
about, and under which certain people have been trying to 
mask and to conceal the true face of France. 

Here in this country you are living among States which 
do not know the entangled barriers and frontiers of Europe. 
Here you live in an immense expanse of space. You do not 
know any factions on your own land. You have nothing 
to fear. So that it is rather difficult for some of you—it 
must be difficult for some of you—to realize what are the 
conditions at present prevailing in Europe, after war and 
after victory. 

I quite admit that every citizen of the United States 
should come and tell me this: “The war is won. Peace is 
signed. Germany has reduced her army to a great extent. 
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Most of her war material has been destroyed. What is it 
that prevents peace from now reigning in Europe? Why is 
it that France keeps such a considerable army, abundantly 
provided with war material?” 

Of course, in saying this only certain people have got 
something at the back of their minds. They suggest that 
France also has some hidden thought—some hidden design. 
It has been said that France wanted to install in Europe a 
sort of military supremacy, and that after all she wanted to 
be so simply to take the place Germany occupied before the 
war. 

Gentlemen, perhaps this is the most painful, heartrending 
and cruel thing that a Frenchman can hear. i 
And for them to say it, after the direful war from which 
we have just emerged—unprovoked war which we had to 
undergo—to be again in the cruel necessity to give to the 
world only the appearance that we have perfidious inten- 
tions and military design—this, gentlemen, constitutes, I 

may say, the most disheartening thing for us. 

If we had not the full confidence of those that know my 
country, those that have seen it—they can testify that not 
one word of it is true. If there is a country that has de- 
liberately turned her steps toward peace, that wants peace 
with all her heart, believes in it with her entire faith—if 
there is a country that does this, gentlemen, it is France. 

Since the armistice we have had many disappointments. 
France has had to wait for certain realizations which she 
has not been able to get. She has seen Germany digress— 
haggle over the signature which had been given. Germany 
has refused to stand by her pledged word. She has refused 
to pay compensation due for the devastated regions. She has 
declined to make the gesture of chastisement that, after all, 
every man of sense would expect after the horrors that we 
have witnessed. Germany has refused to disarm. 

At that time France was strong and Germany could not 
resist. Public opinion in France was naturally impatient; 
while under this provocation France remained perfectly cool. 
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There was not one gesture on her part to aggravate the situ- 
ation. I may say here emphatically in the face of the world, 
we have no hatred in our hearts, and France will do everything 
she can. She will use every means to prevent between Ger- 
many and herself a recurrence of these bloody conflicts. 
She wishes for nothing else but that the two peoples should 
be able to live side by side in the normal conditions of 
peace. 

But, after all, we have no right to forget. We have no right 
to abandon ourselves. We have no right to weaken our posi- 
tion; and were it only because we must avoid giving rise, in 
the bosom that would only be ready to take advantage of it, 
to certain hopes that would be encouraged by our weakness. 

Gentlemen, I spoke a few moments ago of the moral aspect 
of disarmament, and I referred in my remarks to Germany. 
I do not want to be unjust; nothing is further from my mind, 
But we know there is in Germany, there is one part of Ger- 
many, that is for peace. There are many people, especially 
among the working classes, who want to work, who have had 
enough of this war, who have had enough of war altogether, 
and are most anxious to settle down in peace, and also to set 
to work. We shall do everything to help that Germany, and 
if she wants to restore her balance in the bosom of a pacific 
republic and democratic institutions, then we cap help her, 
and we shall all be able to contemplate the future with feelings 
of security. 

But, gentlemen, there is another Germany, a Germany 
which has not changed her mind and to which the last war has 
taught no lesson. That Germany keeps thoughts in the back 
of her mind; she has the same designs which she entertained 
before the war; she has kept the same preoccupations and she 
cherishes the same ambitions as the Hohenzollerns did. And 
how can we close our eyes to this? How can we ignore this 
state of things? 

This, gentlemen, is happening at our very doors; we have 
only got to look. This is happening but a few miles from us, 
and we follow the thoughts of the Germans, or certain Ger- 
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mans, and the evolution which is taking place. And more 
than that, we have witnessed certain attempts to return to the 
former state of things. 

Nobody could be mistaken about the real bearing of what 
was called the Kapp Putsch. We know very well that if it 
had succeeded, Germany would have returned to her pre-war 
state, and we do not know what might have happened, or, 
rather, we know too well what would have been the conse- 
quences of such a state of things. 

Gentlemen, a volume has been published by no less a man 
than Field Marshal Ludendorff, who still enjoys great author- 
ity in many German circles, and who is followed by a great 
part of the élite in Germany, professors, philosophers, writers, 
etc. What do we read in this book? Gentlemen, I should not 
like to make too many quotations. I should not like to 
prolong this speech, and perhaps draw too much of your 
attention, but this is part of my brief, and if you are, like me, 
convinced that the moral element is of the utmost importance, 
you will allow me to read just two or three passages. This is 
the first quotation: 

“It is necessary that we should learn to understand that we 
live in a warlike time, that struggle will remain forever for the 
single individual, as for the State, a natural phenomenon; and 
that the struggle is equally on the divine order of the world.” 

In the same book Marshal Ludendorff produces these 
terrible words of de Moltke on the 11th of December, 1919: 

“Eternal peace is a dream. It is not even a beautiful dream, 
and war is one of the parts of the order of the world, such as 
it has been created by God. It is by war that are developed 
the noblest virtues of man, courage, disinterestedness, devo- 
tion to duty and the spirit of sacrifice, up to the abandonment 
of one’s own life. Without war the world would sink in the 
morass of materialism.” 

And further, this is Marshal Ludendorff himself speaking 
now: 

“It is for the political education of the German people, and 
it is an indispensable notion with the knowledge of this fact, 
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that in the future war will be the last and the only decisive 
means of policy; that thought, completed by the virile life of 
war, the Entente shall not be able to forbid the German 
people to entertain, although they are trying to take it away 
from us. War is the cornerstone of all intelligent policy. It is 
the cornerstone of every form of future even, and chiefly of 
the future of the German people.” 

And, lastly, Marshal Ludendorff says this: 

“The warlike qualities of the Prussian and German army 
have been put to the proof on the bloody battlefields. The 
German people need no other qualities for their moral renova- 
tion. The spirit of the former army must be the germ which 
will allow this renovation to take place.” 

Such, gentlemen, are the words used by the highest German 
authorities who have preserved, and I can quite understand 
it, the full part, the great part at least, of the confidence of 
the German people, and that is what we are listening to now. 
After a war that has caused the death of millions of men, after 
the sore wounds that have been inflicted and that are still 
bleeding in the sides of the countries of Europe, that is the sort 
of thing that is being taught at the very door of France. How 
can you expect that France should close her eyes to such 
words? 

I now come to the physical aspects of disarmament. I can 
quite understand that somebody might say it is not sufficient 
to harbor evil designs; to make war one must have appropri- 
ate means, because when it is a question of war enormous 
effectives are necessary; you must have the officers and non- 
commissioned officers; you must have plentiful material— 
rifles, guns, machine guns, artillery, etc—and Germany has 
no longer any of these. 

Germany, from the point of view of effectives, just emerging 
from the war, from a war where her men have been fighting 
for four years—and I should be the last to underestimate the 
valor of her soldiers—our soldiers have had to face and to fight 
the German soldiers, and they know to what point the 
German soldier is able to carry his heroism; but Germany 
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just issuing from the war, still has 7,000,000 men over there in 
Germany who have made the war. Of course, you will say 
they are not actually serving under the flag, they are not 
living in barracks. Certainly. Have these men any officers 
and non-commissioned officers ready to be marshaled to the 
field? Is it possible to mobilize such an army tomorrow? 

To this question I answer “yes,” and I am going to explain it. 
Since the war, since the moment peace was signed, Germany 
has constituted a force, a so-called police force, which was 
intended for the maintenance of public order. That force is 
called the Reichswehr. It is to include 100,000 men, and, in 
fact, does include 100,000 men. But what men? They are 
nearly all officers or non-commissioned officers. I mean, gen- 
tlemen, regulars, all having served in or having belonged to 
the old army. Therefore, the cadres are ready there, the offi- 
cers and non-commissioned officers are ready to marshal the 
army of tomorrow. 

And what is that army? Is it in conformity with the require- 
ments of the Peace Treaty? Is it only for purposes of public 
order? No. There are a certain number of those of which I 
have to express the facts as they are. 

According to secret instructions issued by the military 
authorities, the Reichswehr is to prepare not only for police 
purposes but also for war, and is to train for war, with the 
necessary rehearsals and manoeuvres. 

There is something more. Germany has another denomina- 
tion. There is another group called Einwohnerwehr. This 
group includes almost all the men of good-will who are ready 
to serve their country in time of need, and, instead of using it 
only to preserve internal order, it might be used for other 
purposes. 

The danger was so real that the Allies were obliged to send 
an ultimatum to Germany to demand this force should be dis- 
armed. 

At another moment, under an organization called the Or- 
gesch, which is the organization of war, the Einwohnerwehr 
acquired such strength and became such a threat that the 
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Prime Minister of Bavaria, animated by a spirit of revolt, in- 
formed the world that he had at his disposal and he could 
raise in a short time an army of 300,000, plentifully provided 
with rifles, machine guns and artillery. Well, that force has 
been disorganized. The German Government has done its 
duty, and nobody more than myself is ready to recognize 
it. 

It is only a duty on my part, a mere duty, a mere sense of 
fair play. I stated it in my own Parliament. I am ready to 
recognize that the German Chancellor, Chancellor Wirth, isa 
man of good-will, animated by fair purposes, loyal and frank, 
and that he has applied every endeavor, acting with no small 
merit on his part, in order to really realize a state of peace, 
and honor the signature of Germany. 

But this Government in Germany is any moment. While 
I may say that on our side we are ready to do everything in 
order to allow this great people to return to normal conditions 
of peace, and the German Government, as I said, dissolves the 
Einwohnerwehr, there is something else, gentlemen. 

There is another force, which is called the Chezheitz Politze. 
That is also a police force. It includes 150,000 men. These 
are enlisted men. The force is composed exclusively of regu- 
lars, officers, and non-commissioned officers, or at least 
non-commissioned officers ready to undergo a new period of 
military service. We demanded the dissolution of this force, 
but what happened? The Chezheitz Politze disappeared, but 
another appeared in its place—Schutz Politzei; but it was just 
the same. That included 150,000 men. So that, instead of its 
being a local police force, it became a general police force at the 
disposal of the Central Government, that could be used any- 
where on German territory; so that we come to a total of 
250,000 men, and enough men that are real officers, ready to 
marshal the troops who are training, to be ready instantly in 
case of war. These men are constantly watched by the Gov- 
ernment. 

The Government keeps them under its hands. These 7,000,- 
000 men have not returned to civil life, to civil occupations 
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entirely. They are grouped together in this marvelously in- 
genious way which the German people always have when they 
want to achieve their purposes. They are called Frie Corps, or 
former combatants’ associations, and what not. Any day, any 
anniversary—and Germans are rather fond of anniversaries— 
is favorable in order to convene these men and marshal them, 
to see that you have got them under your hand ready to do the 
work that is to be done. 

We are Frenchmen. We know that. It is happening at our 
door. And I will only give you an example to show you how 
rapidly these organizations might be put on a war footing. 
Just one second. When the Upper Silesian question reached a 
somewhat acute stage recently, within a few weeks, I might 
almost say within a few days, there were, out of these Frie 
Corps or other bodies, about 40,000 men ready with guns, 
machine guns, rifles, armored trains, and with most perfect 
military instruments, so that this force should have its full 
combatant value. 

These are facts, gentlemen. I am not noticing them and 
bringing them here just to make my case better. They are 
facts that have been verified, and that everybody can ascer- 
tain for himself. Therefore, as a question of fact and from the 
point of view of effectives, Germany can rise in a few weeks, 
and perhaps almost in a few days and can begin to raise her 
6,000,000 or 7,000,000 men with their officers again and the 
non-commissioned officers are ready to do the work. 

Now I must ask the great people of the United States, so 
fond of justice, so noble in their purposes, to answer me when 
I tell them this: Suppose by your side, oh, American people, 
a nation which has been for years and centuries in bloody con- 
flict with you; and suppose that this nation, you feel, is still 
ready, morally and materially, to enter into a new struggle. 
What would you do? 

Would vou turn away your eyes? Would you close your 
eyes to a danger that was threatening you? You that are said 
to be such a positive, such a precise people, would you close 
your eyes? Would you not desire to do everything in your 
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power in order to safeguard your life, and, what is more, your 
honor? Would you do anything to weaken yourselves? No. 
There is not one citizen in the whole United States who would 
not answer me: “No, never in the world!” 

France is looking upon what is happening. France does not 
exaggerate. She is only watching and waiting. 

I now come to the question of war material. We have been 
told that there was no more war material. It is true the com- 
missions of control in Germany have done admirable work. 
A great many guns—artillery, I mean—have been destroyed. 
Some of the destruction has been supervised by the allied 
officers. It is real. 

Other destruction has taken place, as we have been told. 
We might have a doubt. We are not quite certain. But we 
must give the opponents the benefit of the doubt, and we 
believe the destruction on that side is practically completed. 

But the problem of war material is one that can easily be 
solved. You have seen, in the war, with what promptitude— 
and that was lucky, because if the help had not come so 
quickly we might have been down, finally—you have seen 
how quickly immense armies have come over to us, provided 
with the most modern material, and fought on our sides upon 
the battlefields. 

Well, what is Germany but a vast country of industry— 
industrially organized? Germany always had two aims. 
The first was trade, commerce. And that is only natural. 
The second was war. All her industries, all her manufactures, 
have been working to the full during the war, and they have 
developed since. 

Everything is ready in Germany, the plans, the designs and 
calibres. Everything is there ready to insure a steady manu- 
facturing of guns, machine guns and rifles. Suppose that dur- 
ing a period of diplomatic tension, purposely protracted for a 
number of weeks, certain of the manufacturers, certain of the 
works, begin to fabricate, just at the beginning, just to start 
the war, just to set the war going, and then go on manufac- 
turing guns and rifles and artillery; what would happen? 
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It is not only in Germany that industry can work to the full. 
You can make preparations outside. In fact, preparations 
have actually taken place. In fact, great captains of industry 
or great industrial magnates have bought important firms in 
Scandinavia and in other parts of Europe. 

It is easy enough to fabricate these guns without our seeing 
it, outside of our supervision. You know very well that it is 
possible to build great railroads. You know very well that it is 
impossible to bring here the proof that Germany is not 
actually making or purchasing war materials. 

It is different from the navy. It is rather difficult to lay the 
keel of a ship in the stocks, to prepare the dockyards without 
the world knowing it. But suppose that was possible, do you 
think you could launch a capital ship without somebody being 
on the spot and knowing what was happening? But the guns, 
the rifles, the machine guns—any instruments used on the 
field of battle—they can be manufactured and cannot be 
controlled with any measure of certainty. 

Ah, gentlemen, this is not the first time in history that 
France has had to face a situation of this kind. We have 
known Prussia disarmed. And disarmed by whom? By Na- 
poleon. Well, that Prussia, which seemed practically dis- 
armed, which was harmless to all intents and purposes, we 
found her again on the battlefield and we were nearly bled 
white. How can we forget that? 

Of course, we know what is often said of the French people. 

It is often said that we are a frivolous nation and that natur- 
ally, when the danger is passed, we turn our minds to other 
things—just as befits a frivolous people. Evidently, gentle- 
men, we are not the sort of men to keep our eyes steadily fixed 
on whatever is sad and depressing. 
i We have not been doing that since the war, but we have 
been too deeply wounded, I might almost say murdered, to 
forget the direful lesson which has just been taught us. Gen- 
tlemen, there are too many homes in mourning in the country, 
there are too many men in the streets that are disabled and 
maimed. Even if we wanted to forget, we could not. 
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Therefore, we have not the right and we do not intend to 
leave France defenseless. France must, to all intents and 
purposes, protect herself. 

Such is the situation as far as we are concerned. You will 
grant me, gentlemen, that it is serious enough. But that is 
not all. What about the rest of Europe? Apparently Europe 
is at peace, although here and there on the ground certain 
volumes of smoke just arising seem to indicate that the fire is 
not extinguished everywhere. I might say that this fire is 
smoldering in certain parts of Europe and if France had not 
had an army, war would already have broken out in Europe 
again. 

I will just draw your attention to one subject to which I may 
refer later on, and that is the subject of Russia. Russia is a 
country of 120,000,000 men, which is actually boiling over 
with anarchy. They have an enormous standing army, which 
is in theory 1,500,000 men but which has a practical strength 
of 600,000 men. What will Russia do? Who can say what will 
happen on that side? 

About a year and a half ago there was a wild rush of Russia 
on Europe. Russia tried to rush Poland and through Poland 
to reach Germany, where some people were beckoning to her. 
Gentlemen, we had at that time terribly anxious hours in 
France. If the barrier had not held good, if that anarchic 
army had been able to join the people who were calling them 
on the other side, what would have happened? Where would 
France be and where would the rest of Europe be? Happily 
there was the French army, which was the soldier of order for 
its own account and for the sake of the world. 

The situation in Russia is far from being settled. It is a 
sort of permanent anxiety to everybody. What will become of 
that enormous army? What could, or might, Germany do in 
order to equip Russia and exploit her? We know not. There 
are so many problems, economic, financial, etc., with which 
we have to deal that really, gentlemen, we do not know to 
which to turn; but the greatest problem of all, the greatest 
question, is life. 
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First of all, we must be able to live. That is sort of a ques- 
tion mark in France. Thanks to our allies, to whom our gra- 
titude will remain everlasting—thanks to their efforts, we 
have been able altogether to insure the life, liberty and dignity 
of men, but, gentlemen, I trust you will certainly feel the 
weight of my argument and recognize that we are faced with a 
very terribly serious situation. ‘ 

When we say we contemplate a reduction of naval arma- 
ments, when we discuss it with ourselves, heart to heart, we 
could have nothing in our minds. We are speaking between 
friends. There is no threat of war; if there is any menace to 
peace it is so far distant that you can hardly conceive it, and 
yet you have not assumed the right of ignoring this danger al- 
together. You intend to keep your navies to the extent neces- 
sary to defend your liberties and insure your life. 

If you do that, gentlemen, on the sea, what shall we do 
when the danger is there at our doors and hanging over our 
heads? I may say that I have always been in favor of peace; 
I have assumed powers for the sake of peace in very difficult 
conditions. Where my country was feeling natural impatience 
at the state of things, I formally attached myself to the cause 
of peace. I fastened my heart on that noble task, and I may 
say that if ever peace is to be disturbed in the world, I shall 
not be the one to disturb it. But, gentlemen, precisely be- 
cause I have urged everybody on the road of peace, because I 
have done everything in my power in order to obtain peace, I 
feel all the more the great weight of the responsibility which I 
have assumed, and if tomorrow, because I had been too opti- 
mistic, I saw my country again attacked, trampled under foot, 
bleeding because I had weakened her, gentlemen, I should be 
a most despicable traitor. 

It is that situation which we have got to take into account, 
gentlemen, and the weight of the responsibilities with which 
we are burdened. 

Only the other day the course of events turned in such a way 
that it certainly became acute, as you know, in Upper Silesia. 
I have already referred to this subject. Germany, which did 
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not think that the French people were ready to undertake a 
military operation, suddenly informed us that she was going 
to send the Reichswehr to the spot in Upper Silesia in order to 
preserve order. 

These were momentous times for us, and, although I have 
been through many critical times in my life, I may say that 
no hour was perhaps of more importance than that, and that I 
clearly and definitely made up my mind, and I told Ger- 
many that such a thing was not possible, and that if Germany 
undertook a thing of the sort she would have to bear the 
consequences, and the language was understood. 

But, gentlemen, if I had spoken without having the French 
Army back of me, what would my words have become? And if 
the event had actually taken place, what would have become 
of Europe itself? Europe is still in a troublous state. It is 
composed of young States, newly come to life. Who could 
say what such conflict might have become? 

That is the problem and that was the problem, and the 
struggle did not take place because it was felt that there was 
still a sufficient force in Europe and in France to preserve 
order. 

Quite recently another attempt has been made, a certain 
attempt at the restoring of the old order of things in the 
centre of Europe, that might have set fire to the powder mag- 
azine again. Nothing happened, because the Allies were in 
perfect understanding and the incident was peaceably settled. 

Gentlemen, I give you these reflections for you to ponder 
over. You will see that there is nothing in that that would 
draw us aside from the path that leads to final peace. I apolo- 
gize for having been with you so long and for having so tres- 
passed upon your attention. Perhaps at another time the 
President will be less inclined to allow me to speak. 

The thought of reducing the armaments, which was the 
noble purpose of this Conference, is not one from which we 
would feel disinterested from the point of view of land arma- 
ments. We have shown it already. Immediately after the 
armistice demobilization began, and demobilization began as 
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rapidly and as completely as possible. According to the mili- 
tary laws of France there are to be three classes of men: that is, 
three generations of young men under the flag. That law is 
still extant; that law is still valid. It has not been abrogated 
yet, and the Government has taken the responsibility to 
reduce to two years the time spent under the flag, and instead 
of three classes—three generations of young men—we have 
only two undergoing military service. 

It is therefore an immediate reduction by one-third that 
has already taken place in the effectives—and I am speaking 
of the normal effectives of the metropolis, leaving aside troops 
needed for colonial occupation or obligation imposed by 
treaty in the Rhineland or other countries and plebiscites. 

We do not think that endeavor was sufficient, and in the 
future we have plans in order to restrict further the extent of 
our armies. In a few days it is certain that the proposals of 
the Government will be passed in the Chamber, in order to 
reduce further the military service by half. That is to say, 
there will be only one class and a half actually serving. The 
metropolitan French army would be therefore reduced by 
half, but if anybody asks us to go further, to consent to other 
reductions, I should have to answer clearly and definitely that 
it would be impossible for us to do it without exposing our- 
selves to a most serious danger. 

You might possibly come and tell us “this danger that you 
are exposed to, we see it, we realize it and we are going to 
share it with you. We are going to offer you all means—put 
all means at your disposal in order to secure your safety.” 

Immediately, if we heard those words, of course, we would 
strike upon another plan. We should be only too pleased to 
demonstrate the sincerity of our purpose. But we understand 
the difficulties and the necessities of the statesmen of other 
countries. We understand the position of other peoples who 
have also to face difficult and troublous situations. 

We are not selfish enough to ask other peoples to give a part 
of their sovereign national independence in order to turn it 
to our benefit and come to our help. We do not expect it; but 
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here I am appealing to your consciences, if France is to remain 
alone, facing the situation such as I have described—and 
without any exaggeration—you must not deny her what she 
wants in order to insure her security. You must let her do 
what she has to do, if the need arises and if the time comes. 

I should be the last one here to try to restrict the noble en- 
deavors which are being made here in order to limit armament 
in the Conference which has been convened, with such noble 
purposes in view, and I should like to be able to say that I 
foresee no limit, no restriction to your labors and to the results 
which you may achieve. Any question here can be debated 
and can be resolved upon, but I must draw your attention to 
one thing; moral disarmament of France would be very dan- 
gerous. 

Allow me to say it will be most unjust. We do not enjoy the 
sufficient condition. We should be ready to do it, but the 
time has not come yet to give up our defense for the sake of 
final peace in Europe. 

We have to know, however, that France is not morally iso- 
lated, that she still has with her the men of good-will, and the 
hearts of all people who have fought with her on the same 
battlefield. The true condition of a moral disarmament in 
Germany—I mean to say I am referring to these noxious 
elements of which I have already spoken—the true condition 
at this time of disarmament in Germany lies in the fact that it 
should be known over there that France is not alone, and then 
I feel quite sure that the poisonous propaganda of which | 
have spoken will simply run up dead against the wall; that it 
will not be able to go through, and that nobody anywhere will 
believe in it. 

If those that still harbor evil designs know that, and if 
those that entertain happy ideas of peace—this working class 
that wants to return to a normal state of peace—if it is known 
in Germany that France is not morally alone, peace will come 
back much quicker; and the words of anger, the words of 
revenge, will be simply preached in the wilderness. It will be 
impossible for Germany to reconstruct a defensive army,-and 
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she will be able to install democratic institutions, and then we 
can all hope for final conditions of peace. 

Everything that France can do in this direction she will do. 
In fact, she has already done much. She did not hesitate to 
open conversations with the German Government in order 
to settle this painful question of reparation for the devastated 
regions. Everything has been done and will be done in order 
to restore normal conditions, and the hour will come when 
everything will be settled, but the hour has not come yet. 

If by direction given to the labors of the Conference it were 
possible somewhere over there in Europe—if it were possible 
to say that the outcome of this Conference is indirect blame 
and opprobrium cast upon France—if it were possible to point 
out that France is the only country in the world that is still im- 
perialistic, is the only country that opposes final disarmament, 
then, gentlemen, indeed this Conference would have dealt us 
a severe blow; but I am quite sure nothing is further from your 
minds and from your intentions. 

If after listening to this argument, after weighing the rea- 
sons which you have just heard, you consider it then as valid, 
then, gentlemen, you will still be with us and you will agree 
with me and say that France cannot possibly do anything 
but what she has actually done. 


Mr. BALFouR 


Mr. Chairman, evidently this is not a fitting moment to 
deal at length or in detail with the great speech which has just 
come to its conclusion. It has been your privilege, and my 
privilege, to hear one of the great masters of Parliamentary 
oratory. We have heard him with admiration, we have heard 
him with a full measure of sympathy; but we have done much 
more, I think, than merely been the auditors of a great, ar- 
tistic performance. We have heard something more than a 
great speech: we have heard a perfectly candid, perfectly 
lucid, perfectly unmistakable exposition of the inmost 
thoughts of the Prime Minister of our great ally. 

He has told us, I believe without reserve, what are the 
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anxieties, what are the preoccupations, of the country over 
whose destinies he presides. He has told us what they fear 
and why they fear it. And nothing can be more useful, noth- 
ing can be more instructive to us of other nations, than to 
have this full revelation of the inner thoughts of one of our 
allied and associated statesmen. 

We live under very different conditions from the French 
citizens, for whom M. Briand has so eloquently spoken. In the 
secure homes of America no terrors exist or can exist compar- 
able to those which inevitably haunt the thoughts, waking 
and sleeping, of the leaders of French politics: For they have 
what neither you in America have nor we in England have. 
I do not venture to speak for the other nations represented 
around the table. 

They have at their very doors the great country, great in 
spite of defeat, powerful in spite of losses, and of its policy, of 
the course which it means to pursue in the future, they neces- 
sarily remain in anxious doubt. 

It is good for us all, I venture to say, from whatever nation 
we may be drawn, from whatever part of the great continent 
we come, that we should be initiated, as we have been initi- 
ated this morning, into the inner sanctuary of French policy. 

It must be acknowledged, sorrowfully acknowledged, that 
the speech to which we have just listened is not hopeful for 
any immediate solution of the great problem of land arma- 
ments. And why is it—why is it that there is this great dif- 
ference between land armaments and sea armaments? Why 
is it that we all here look forward with a confidence, which I 
think is not overrated, a serene confidence, to bringing about 
as a result of our deliberations some great measure, and under 
the guidance of the program laid before you by the United 
States Government? Why is it we are hopeful of coming to 
some solution of the great naval problem? 

It is because, in the language of M. Briand, there has been, 
in matters maritime, a moral disarmament, and it is on the 
basis of the moral disarmament that the physical and material 
disarmament is going to be built. That is why we are hopeful 
about the naval question. 
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And why are we less hopeful about at least any immediate 
settlement of the military questions? It is because, as M. 
Briand has explained to you, in that case there has not been 
moral disarmament, because we have no assurance, or because 
the French Government, who watch these things closely, have 
no assurance either in Russia or in Germany that moral dis- 
armament has made the degree of progress which would make 
material disarmament an immediate possibility. 

I do not venture to offer an opinion of my own upon this 
question. I leave you to judge of the facts, as they have been 
expounded by one who has profoundly studied them and 
whose gifts of exposition cannot be excelled. 

Only this I would say, for I need hardly tell you that I am 
not going to make a speech: M. Briand appears to have some 
fears lest France should feel herself in moral isolation. That 
would be a tragedy indeed. 

That the liberties of Europe and the world in general, and 
of France in particular, should be maintained and guarded 
against the dominating policy of her eastern neighbor is the 
cause for which the British Empire fought and in which the 
British Empire still believes. Killed on the field of battle, we 
lost nearly a million men. I am talking of the British Empire 
now. We lost nearly a million men. We lost well over two 
million men in addition, maimed and wounded. 

We grieve over the sacrifice; we do not repent it. And if 
the cause of international liberty was worthy of this immense 
sacrifice from one of the allied powers—I speak not of others, it 
is not my right to speak for them—if it deserved and required 
this sacrifice from one of the allied and associated powers, and 
if we at all events have not changed our views, either as to the 
righteousness of the war or as to its necessity, how can it be 
otherwise than that if a similar necessity should again arise, 
if again the lust of domination, which has been the curse of 
Europe for so many generations, should threaten the peace, 
the independence, the self-development of our neighbors and 
allies, how should it be possible that the sympathies, once 
so warm, should become refrigerated, should become cold, and 
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that we who had done so much for the great cause of interna- 
tional liberty, should see that cause perish before our eyes 
rather than make further sacrifices in its defense? 

Those are the thoughts which rise in my mind after hearing 
the great speech of M. Briand. I should only be interfering, I 
should only be weakening its effect, were I to dwell further 
upon it, and I will content myself, therefore, with thanking 
M. Briand for the admirable and candid account which he has 
given of the policy of his country, and wishing him and his 
country every success and every prosperity in that path of 
unaggressive prosperity which I hope and believe they are 
now entering. 

SENATOR SCHANZER 


Gentlemen, I am going to use the French language because 
I wish that the thought of the Italian delegation should arrive 
direct, and without the short delay of translation, direct to 
the French delegation across the table. 

Gentlemen, we have listened with almost religious silence 
to the magnificent speech which M. Briand has delivered with 
warm eloquence to explain the position of France and the 
French point of view. 

We are united to France, certainly, not only by the bonds of 
affinity and common race, but also by the brotherhood in art, 
by the fraternity of a long and glorious war which received a 
new and unforgettable consecration when the two peoples 
fought together on the same battlefields for the sacred defense 
of national liberty and for the cause of justice. 

We listened with the greatest attention to the figures and 
documents quoted by M. Briand, and we found with great 
pleasure that France, in spite of the great difficulties, and 
within the limits of probability, was ready to contemplate 
the principle of limitation of land armament. 

It is far from my mind to discuss what France considers in- 
dispensable for her national safety. That safety is as dear to 
us as it may be to them, and we are still morally by the side of 
our allies of yesterday and our friends of today. 

I wanted to say this only, may I be allowed to express the 
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wish and the hope that the general limitation of land arma- 
ment may become a reality within the shortest possible space 
of time? Italy has fought the war for the highest aims which 
a country can seek, but Italy is in her soul a peace loving na- 
tion. I shall not repeat what I had the honor to state at the 
first meeting of the Conference, but I should like to emphasize 
again that Italy is one of the surest factors of the world’s 
peace, that she has no reason whatsoever of conflict with any 
other country, that she is following and putting constantly 
into action a policy inspired by the principle of maintaining 
peace among all nations. 

Italy has succeeded in coming to a direct understanding 
with the Serb, Croat and Slovene people, and in order to 
attain such an end has made considerable sacrifices for the 
interest of the peace of Europe. Italy has pursued toward 
the successor countries to her former enemies a policy not 
only of pacification, but of assistance; and when a conflict 
arose between Austria and Hungary, a conflict which might 
have dragged into war the Danubian peoples, offered to the 
two countries in conflict her friendly help in order to settle the 
dispute. Italy has succeeded and in so doing has actively con- 
tributed to the peace of Europe. 

Moreover, Italy has acted similarly within her own fron- 
tiers and has reduced her armed forces in the largest possible 
measure. She has considerably curtailed her navy expendi- 
tures in comparison to the pre-war time. The total amount of 
her armed forces does not exceed 200,000 men, and a further 
reduction to 175,000 men is already planned, and 35,000 
colored troops. 

Our ordinary war budget for the present financial year 
amounts to $52,000,000, including $11,000,000 expenses for 
police forces; the extraordinary part of the war budget, repre- 
senting expenses dependent for the liquidation of the war, 
expenses therefore of a purely transitory character, amounts 
to $62,000,000. 

+ However, although we have all reduced our armaments to 
the greatest possible extent, we consider it necessary, for a 
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complete solution of the problem of limitation of armament in 
Europe, to take into consideration the armaments of the 
countries either created or transformed as a result of the 
war. The problem is not a simple one. It must be considered 
as a whole. It is a serious and urgent problem, for which a 
solution at no far distant day is necessary. 

Gentlemen, I trust I have said all that is necessary to ex- 
plain the Italian point of view. The United States in calling 
this Conference has taken a great and noble initiative, with the 
aim of creating sound guarantees for the safeguarding of the 
peace of the world. 

In conclusion, may I express the desire and the hope that 
the conference, while taking into account the present diff- 
culties, should give attention also to the problem of the limi- 
tation of land armaments, the solution of which is an essential 
condition for promoting throughout the world that atmos- 
phere of peace which M. Briand has so clearly explained and 
without which it would be hopeless to anticipate that the 
economic and social reconstruction of the nations which have 
suffered most severely during and after the war may be 
fulfilled? 


BARON Kato 


It is needless for me to assure M. Briand that Japan has 
nothing but a most profound sympathy for the peculiarly dif- 
ficult position which has been so clearly and so eloquently 
presented to us this morning. May I venture also to add 
Japan’s appreciation of and sympathies for the great sacri- 
fices in men and wealth made by France, the British Empire, 
Italy and the United States in the great war for the cause of 
peace, justice and harmony? 

I would like to say this morning just a few words on land 
armament limitation. Japan is quite ready to announce her 
hearty approval of the principle which aims to relieve a people 
of heavy burdens by limiting land armaments to those which 
are necessary for national security and the maintenance of 
order within the territory. 
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The size of the land armaments of each State should be de- 
termined by its peculiar geographical situation and other 
circumstances, and these basic factors are so divergent and 
complicated that an effort to draw final comparisons is hardly 
possible. If I may venture to say it, it is not an easy task to 
lay down a general scheme for the limitation of land arma- 
ments, as in the case of limitation of naval armaments. 
Nevertheless, Japan has not the slightest intention of main- 
taining land armaments which are in excess of those which 
are absolutely necessary for purely defensive purposes, neces- 
sitated by the Far Eastern situation. 


BARON DE CARTIER 


Mr. President, being still under the spell of the thrilling and 
convincing speech delivered by M. Briand, I would just like 
to state briefly the point of view of Belgium on the question 
of limitation of land armaments. 

Belgium, trusting in the undertaking given by the powers 
that guaranteed her neutrality, remained for three-quarters 
of a century faithful to a policy of peace and limitation of 
armament. The tragical events of 1914 were for her a terrible 
awakener. While she was aspiring to nothing but peace, while 
she was only anxious to accomplish her duties as a neutral 
State, war was carried on her own territory by the two powers 
that had not only taken the engagements with respect to 
neutrality, but to see that neutrality should be respected. 

Devastation, fire, wanton devastation of her industries, 
murdering and wounding of her inhabitants, deportation of 
civilian population, heavy losses in her armies, were the 
reward of her peaceful policy and of the fulfillment of her 
international obligations. 

The Treaty of Versailles put an end to this régime, which 
events had proved to be worthless and dangerous for her. 
Owing to her special geographical position and to her situa- 
tion, Belgium is forced to remain in a certain position, and in 
1920 she concluded with France a military agreement purely 
for defensive purposes, and in case of new, unprovoked ag- 
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gression on the part of Germany. She keeps her army down 
to a level that is strictly consistent with the requirements of 
her national security and she could not possibly proceed to a 
further reduction of her armament. And yet there is perhaps 
no State that is more sincerely peace loving. We have no 
hatred whatever, and we do not want to see war which has 
inflicted such painful sufferings upon us. 

If I may refer to the words which King Albert of the Bel- 
gians, in his message to President Harding, used, I will say 
that the Belgian nation calls with her earnest wishes for the 
moment where the general situation will allow us to enter 
upon the path of limitation of armaments. She admires the 
initiative taken by the Government of the United States and 
wishes every success to the conference for the greater benefit 
of the whole world. 

Mr. HUGHES 

I shall detain you, gentlemen, but a moment. It would not 
do justice to my own sentiment or to that of my colleagues 
of the American delegation if I did not, in a word, take part in 
this expression of the sense of privilege which has been felt in 
listening to this brilliant, eloquent, comprehensive and in- 
structive address stating the position and policy of France. 

No words ever spoken by France have fallen upon deaf ears 
in the United States. The heart of America was thrilled by 
her valor and her sacrifice, and the memory of her stand for 
liberty is imperishable in this country, devoted to the institu- 
tions of liberty. 

It is evident from what M. Briand has said that what is 
essential at this time, in order that we may achieve the great 
ideal, is the will to peace. And there can be no hope of a will 
to peace until institutions of liberty and justice are secure 
among all peace-loving people. 

May I say, in response to a word which challenged us all as 
it was uttered by M. Briand, that there is no moral isolation 
for the defenders of liberty and justice? We understand the 
difficulties: what has been said will be read throughout this 
broad land by a people that desires to understand. 
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The essential condition of progress toward a mutual under- 
standing and a maintenance of the peace of the world is that 
we should know exactly the difficulties which each nation has 
to consider, that we should be able justly to appraise them, 
that we should have the most candid and complete statement 
of all that is involved in them, and then, with that full appre- 
ciation of the apprehensions, of the dangers, of all that may 
create obstacles in the path of the policy that we are most 
anxious to pursue, we should then plan to meet the case to the 
utmost practicable extent; and thus the will to peace may have 
effective expression. 

We cannot go into a statement of detail now. Apparently 
the Conference is so organized that this matter may have an 
appropriate place in our discussion. We cannot foresee at the 
moment what practical measures may be available, but the 
expressions that we have heard from the representatives of the 
powers engaged in this Conference make us confident that 
here will be generated that disposition which is essential to 
national security, the final assurance of security which armies 
and officers and men and material can never supply, that 
is, the disposition of a world conscious of its mutual interests 
and of the dependence, upon the fact that if they desire, most 
ardently and wholly desire it, peace will be enduring among 
our people. 

Is it the desire of the delegates that the matters suggested 
by the addresses that have been made and the subject itself 
of land armament should now be committed for the consider- 
ation of the Committee on Armament, consisting of the pleni- 
potentiary delegates of the five powers? Assent is manifested; 
and it will be so ordered. 

Is it now in accordance with your wish that we should 
adjourn subject to the call of the Chair? 

Adjourned. 
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